yj ONE of the most significant theological writers of 


“jin Nottingham University, and a leading exponent 
of what is commonly called ‘ Biblical Theology ’. 
j Already several books of importance stand to his 
ejcredit. In the early weeks of 1961 he delivered 
3) the Cadbury Lectures at Birmingham University, 
wjand these are now available in paper-backs, 
Mjpublished by the Student Christian Movement 
Wjunder the title, The Bible in the Age of Science.+ 
f)The book presents a kind of panorama of the 
theological scene over the last few centuries, out- 
w lining the changing attitude among theologians 
to science and history, and also to the Bible. 


| In the course of the book Professor RICHARDSON 
outlines (and criticizes) the theory of the Inspira- 
# tion of the Bible as presented by William Sanday 
Wj in 1893, as he sought to account for the continuing 
€! significance of the Bible, even after the theory of 
verbal infallibility had had to be abandoned. 
&) Later in the book he presents his own explanation 
| of the importance of the Bible, and it is valuable 
to have the two statements available, as it were 
i side by side. 


Sanday’s viewpoint may be presented as follows : 
) ‘ It is not the words of the Bible that are inspired, 
‘but the writers. God’s action is personal, not 
] mechanical; he seeks to impart illumination to 
i the minds of his servants, so that they think out 
the truth for themselves and make it their own. 
§ He is to be thought of as seeking to elicit the truth 
from his pupils, rather than as dictating to an 
amanuensis (or stenographer) words which the 
i latter may or may not understand. Thus, the 
{ Biblical revelation is a progressive revelation, 
being imparted gradually as the developing 
religious consciousness of mankind is able to receive 
4 it. What the Scriptural writers have received 
3) from God is the experience of illumination, not a 
3 form of words; they have been inspired to under- 
stand more of the truth about God, but the words 
i which they use to express this new understanding 
i} are their own.’ 

This new understanding must clothe itself in 
i the thought-forms and under the literary con- 

1 5S.unets 
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ventions of the writers’ own day. ‘Thus, the 
“errors ’’ and infelicities of language which we 
find in the Biblical writings are not to be ascribed 
to God ; they are due to the inevitable limitations 
of men, who lived in particular phases of the 
gradual unfolding of the divine truth. We are 
therefore allowed—indeed compelled—in the light 
of the later, developed revelation of the true 
character of God to believe that the Biblical 
writers were mistaken in thinking that God had 
commanded the slaughter of the women and 
children of the Amalekites (t Sam. 153) or that he 
had enjoined the execution of witches (Ex. 2218),’ 


What, therefore, we have in the Bible is the 
record of God’s progressive revelation of Himself, 
as men were able to understand it, from the days 
of primitive animism or tribal nationalism to 
those of the lofty monotheism and universalism 
of the later prophets and of the New Testament. 
‘The Bible is the story of the divine education of 
the human race, and as such is our uniquely 
valuable and indispensable authority and guide 
in the apprehension of religious truth.’ 


The three weaknesses in this theory of Sanday 
are: (1) It is thoroughly evolutionary. (2) It 
places great reliance on ‘religious experience ’. 
(3) It uses an ‘ inductive ’ method, out of deference 
for the scientific temper of the age. 


Professor RICHARDSON’sS own understanding of 
the unique significance of the Bible is set out in 
ch. 8, under the heading ‘ The Fulfilment of the 
Scriptures’. He insists that we should recognize 
that what is revealed in the Bible is neither an 
understanding of the physical world nor a know- 
ledge of the correct sequence of events in history. 
Those who proclaim the Bible as true, when some 
archaeological discovery confirms some feature 
of a Biblical narrative, do the Bible a great dis- 
service. Its truth lies in other realms. 


He continues: ‘Christian people treasure the 
Bible as the testimony of those who were there, 
when God revealed his presence and his saving 
power in the actual course of real history. This 
is the permanent value of the Bible.’ If we ask 
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how we may know that the Bible is true, if its 
truth is of a kind which cannot be corroborated by 
scientific research, the reply is that ‘the Bible 
gives us not scientific but “ existential’’ know- 
ledge, that is to say, a true awareness of our exist- 
ence in relation to God, to our fellows and to our 
world. It reveals to us our predicament, as 
creatures made in the image of God yet in rebellion 
against his loving will, as free to choose the truth 
yet living in untruth, as possessing eternal long- 
ings yet knowing that we shall die.’ Moreover, 
it is not merely that we shall die, but we learn 
that we deserve to die; our loneliness and nonen- 
tity are the result of our self-willed estrangement 
from our own true being, of which the centre and 
meaning is God. It is because it brings to us a 
devastating confrontation with the grim reality 
of our existence that the Bible is even more 
destructive of man’s comforting illusions and 
mythologies than is the austere world-view of 
science. ‘Because it speaks of our existential 
predicament, not of our scientifically ascertain- 
able status in the world, the Biblical revelation 
can neither come into conflict with modern science 
nor be corroborated (or disproved) by it.’ 


If we ask how we can find assurance in that 
existential realm which lies beyond the possibility 
of verification by the methods of science we learn 
that ‘the answer lies in the experienced fact of 
the saving encounter with God in the events of 
the history of Israel and of the Church. This 
encounter is no myth, but is part of the history of 
the world.’ “As we read the Bible we find our- 
selves standing in the historical situation in 
which the men of the Bible stood, and the Word 
of the Lord comes to us as it came to Isaiah and 
the prophets ; the response is called out from us 
which was elicited from the disciples of the 
Incarnate Word... . I cannot but respond to the 
challenge of the historical Jesus and I exclaim, 
“Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast the 
words of eternal life; we have believed and know 
that thou art the holy one of God” (Jn 688t-), 
This is the experience of conversion, the opening 
of blind eyes. . . . It springs from my encounter 
through the biblical testimony with things which 
have actually happened in history,’ 


One final quotation must suffice: ‘ Biblical 
history is something in which Christians particip- 
ate, not merely something which they look at from 
the outside; it is a history which they carry 
within themselves, because it is the history of 
their own people, not the history of a foreign 
nation. It is the history of the people of God, of 
which they became members at their baptism 
into the body of Christ.’ 
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Not all will find the existential interpretation of 
the Biblical authority wholly satisfying, but it is 


good to have it so pungently and clearly affirmed, 


In choosing Tolerance and the Intolerable* as 
the subject of the Swarthmore Lecture for I96I_ 


Dr. Richard K. U_ztmann has chosen a subject 
peculiarly suitable for a Quaker lecture founda- 
tion. 


problems in tolerance. How, for instance, shall 


we treat Roman Catholics, who, while they are 
in a minority demand tolerance for themselves, | 


and who, having risen to power through this 
tolerance given to them, then begin to follow a 
policy of deliberate intolerance? Even Locke 
and Milton, apostles of tolerance though they were, 


would have denied tolerance to Roman Catholics. 


Again, tolerance cannot be spoken of apart 
from some given situation. A Quaker might well 
tolerate an Anglican who entered the armed 
forces, although not another Quaker. But if the 
Anglican, serving in an Eastern land, acquired 
four wives, as a Muhammadan might, then toler- 
ance would not be given. But suppose we know 
a Muhammadan who has four wives, we would 
certainly tolerate him. But, on the other hand, if 
the Muhammadan treated his wives with cruelty 


Short as this book is, it is an important 
contribution to its subject. There are undoubted | 


or inhumanity as things and chattels, that is 


something we could not tolerate. 


But in point of fact the whole matter goes far 
deeper than that. Dr. ULLMANN again and again 
points out what tolerance is not. It is not a policy 
of laissez-faire. It does not spring from the 
indifference which does not care; it is precisely 
where there is known and realized difference that 
tolerance can arise. It does not come from the 
refusal to take seriously the beliefs of the other 
man. It does not come from the feeling that we 
can leave ‘error’ alone in the certainty that our 
version of the truth will prevail, for that is a 
species of intolerance. It does not come.from the 
scepticism which despairs of all truth. It is not 
the product of a vague bonhomie. It does not 
spring from the cowardice which will not face the 
issue and the mental laziness which will not 
define the difference, 


For the Quaker—and for the Christian—toler- 
ance is not a matter of expediency, it is a principle. 
It is in fact the battle ground against which truth 
is discovered. In truth there must be ‘a loving 
struggle’. As Coleridge said: ‘The only true 

1 Allen and Unwin; 8s. 6d. net. 
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spirit of tolerance consists in our conscious tolera- 
tion of each other’s intolerance ’. 


That which is really intolerable is the violation 
of humanity, but even then tolerance can be 


%} saved, if we can still love him through whom the 


% intolerable happens. We may succeed in doing 
) so if we remember two things. First, there is in 
ourselves something of the falsehood which we 
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see in others. Second, God has tolerated our own 
intolerable sins against Him. 


Therefore, the dynamic of tolerance must be 
love, and the pattern of it the love of God as 
exemplified in the Cross of Christ. This is a book 
which will make the reader search his own heart, 
because for all its brevity it has the depth which 
takes it to the heart of the problem. 


Hellenistic Thought in New Testament Times 
The Way of the Will of God 
The Stoics—V. 


By THE REVEREND WILLIAM BarcLay, D.D., THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


WE have already seen that Stoic physics had only 
one aim and object—to demonstrate that man lives 
in a world which is under the fatherly care and 
government of God. The world is the sphere of 
© the exercise of the will of God. It is, therefore, 
* natural to find that for the Stoic the supreme 
virtue is obedience to the will of God. Again and 
again the Stoic speaks of this in the noblest terms. 
Deo pareve liberias est, said Seneca, to obey is 
liberty, which finds its perfect parallel in the 
prayer of the English liturgy which speaks of God 
“whose service is perfect freedom’. ‘I have 
trained myself ’, said Seneca, ‘ not merely to obey 
God, but to agree with His decisions. I follow 
Him because my soul wills it, and not because I 
must.’* Obedience is the natural object of the 
will of man.? ‘ Use me henceforward for whatever 
Thou wilt’, Epictetus prayed, ‘I am Thine; I 
crave exemption from nothing that seems good 
in Thy sight; where Thou wilt, lead me; in 
what Thou wilt, clothe me’.4 ‘I have submitted 
my freedom of choice to God’, he says. ‘ He wills 
that I should have fever; it is my will too. He 
wills that I should choose something; it is my 
will too. He wills that I should get something ; it 
is my wish too. He does not will it; I do not 
wish it.’5 In The Hymn Cleanthes speaks of 
‘the deeds of sinful men whose own hearts lead 
them to perversity ’. 


Ill-fated folk! for would they but obey 
With understanding heart from day to day 


1 Seneca, On the Happy Life, xv. 7. 
2 Seneca, Letters, xcvi. 2. 

3 Stobaeus, Eclogues, ii. 202. 

4 Epictetus, Discourses, II. xvi. 42. 
5 Epictetus, Discourses, IV. i. 89. 


Their life were full of blessing, but they turn 
Each to his sin by folly led astray. ® 


For the Stoic virtue and obedience to the will of 
God and happiness are all one and the same thing. 

Very often the Stoic put this in another way, 
which meant the same. Virtue, as Zeno put it, is 
life according to Nature.? Nature is used in a 
double sense; it is the individual nature of the 
individual man and it is the nature of the universe. 
God has laid down a law of what man ought to 
be; God has laid down the laws of how the 
universe must itself act and must be accepted by 
man. To live according to Nature is to live 
according to these laws. Again and again this 
definition of virtue is laid down with varying 
explanatory additions.? Diogenes of Babylon 
said that virtue consisted in ‘ taking a reasonable 
course in choosing or refusing things in accordance 
with Nature’.® Antipater said that virtue is to 
live ‘with preference for what is natural and 
aversion to what is against Nature’.1° Cicero 
follows the same definition.1! Virtus secundum 
natuvam est, said Seneca, virtue is according to 
Nature.? 

Clearly, on the Stoic view, this is the way to 
happiness, because, if a man puts himself in line 
with the nature of the universe, then he is in 
agreement with the whole course of life, but, if 
he does not, he simply batters his head hopelessly 


6 Cleanthes, The Hymn, 14-17, 23-26, tr. W. H. 
Porter, quoted by E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism, 86, 87. 

? Diogenes Laertius, vii. 87. 

8 FE. V. Arnold, Roman Sioicism, 282, 283. 

® Diogenes Laertius, vii. 88. 

10 Stobaeus, Eclogues, li. 7, 6a. 

11 Cicero, De Finibus, IV. vi. 14. 

12 Seneca, Letters, i. 8. 
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against the universe. In the end he has to submit 
to this law in any event; it will make all the 
difference if he does so willingly. This is the truth 
in the verses of Cleanthes as Seneca quotes them: 


Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt, 


The willing soul fate leads, but the unwilling drags 
along. 

This life which is lived in obedience to God and 
to the dictates of Nature is not the life of a thing 
or of an automaton or of a slave; it is the life 
of a reasonable and thinking creature. The Stoics 
defined the good as ‘the natural perfection of a 
rational being qua rational’.2 Therefore, this 
virtue must be based on knowledge, and, therefore, 
it also can and must be taught. Chrysippus 
expanded the definition of virtue: ‘To live 
virtuously is to live according to scientific know- 
ledge of the phenomena of Nature, doing nothing 
which the Universal Law forbids, which is the 
Right Reason, which pervades all things, and is 
the same as Zeus, the Lord of the ordering of this 
world ’.2 A man must live ‘ exercising a knowledge 
of those things which happen by Nature’. To 
gain virtue we need ‘the knowledge of things’, 
and ‘ the art which enables us to understand things 
human and divine ’, Seneca said.® 

This means that vice is ignorance. Vice is 
false judgment; vice is giving the wrong assent 
to the pictures which offer themselves to the 
mind. To that extent it may be said to be deliber- 
ate ignorance, which is bound to issue in mis- 
judgment. So the Stoic takes four typical cases 
of wrong states of mind, and shows how they are 
due to misjudgments.* There is fear in which a 
future disadvantage is mistaken for a future evil. 
There is greed in which a future advantage is 
mistaken for a future good. There is grief—by 
which the Stoic meant worried and discontented 
fretfulness—which mistakes a present disadvantage 
for a present evil. There is hilarity—by which 
the Stoic meant a want of sober balance in the 
moment of pleasure—which mistakes a present 
advantage for a present good. In every case 
the evil state is due to a misjudgment, a wrong 
assent. That is to say, it is due to voluntary or 
culpable ignorance. 

If virtue depends on knowledge, and if vice is 


1Cleanthes, Fragment, 527, von Arnim; Seneca, 
Letters, cvii. 11; Epictetus, Manual, 53; Augustine, 
Civ. Dei, v. 8. 

2 Diogenes Laertius, vii. 94. 

% Diogenes Laertius, vii. 87, 88 (E. V. Arnold’s 
translation, Roman Stoicism, 283). 

4 Cicero, De Finibus, IV. vi. 14. 

5 Seneca, Letters, xxxi. 8. 

® Diogenes Laertius, vii. 
DIG Sh eisca ts. 


110; 
vil. 14. 


Cicero, De Finibus, 
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wilful and culpable ignorance, then it follows that 


virtue can be won by an effort of the mind, and 
by the acceptance of the necessary discipline 
which the gaining of it involves. 
says Seneca, ‘must be forced to make a begin- 
ning.’? ‘Nothing is so hard and difficult that it 


‘The mind ’, | 


cannot be conquered by the human intellect and — 


be brought through persistent study into intimate — 


acquaintance and there are no passions so fierce 
and self-willed that they cannot be subjugated 
by discipline. . . . Persistence surmounts every 
obstacle and nothing is really difficult which the 
mind enjoins itself to endure.’* A man learns te 


walk by practising walking, to run by running, | 


“If you 
Just 


to read by reading, to write by writing. 
want to do something, make a habit of it.’ 
so, we learn virtue by being virtuous.® 
boy is wrestling and when he is thrown, the 
gymnastic trainer simply says: ‘Get up and 
wrestle again until you become strong ’. 
struggle for virtue we must do the same. ‘ There 
is nothing more easily prevailed upon than 4 
human soul. You have but to will a thing and it 
has happened, the reform has been made; as, 
on the other hand, you have but to drop into a 


When a 


In the | 


doze, and all is lost. For it is within you that both © 


destruction and deliverance lie.’1® Virtue is the 
product of the will, of training, of practice, of 
voluntarily accepted and consistently sustained 
discipline of life. 

And now we must come to one of the central 
and basic Stoic convictions. 
that virtue is entirely and completely self- 
sufficient ; it needs nothing beyond itself. Virtue 
requires nothing beyond itself to enable a man to 
live happily.41 Further, virtue can neither accept 
or require any possible addition. Nothing can be 
straighter than straight, truer than the truth, 
more temperate than temperance.2 It follows 
that virtue alone is good; nothing in this world 
matters but virtue. In the Stoic terminology 
everything else in the world is a8tagopos, indifferent. 
Health, wealth, poverty, sickness, honour, dis- 
grace, life itself are all indifferent ; only virtue is 
good.18 Here is the very essence of Stoicism. 


7 Seneca, Letters, i. 9. 

8 Seneca, On Anger, II. xii. 3, 5. 

® Epictetus, Discourses, II. xviii. 1-4. 

10 Epictetus, Discourses, IV. ix. 13-16. 

11 Cicero, De Finibus, V. xxvii. 29, III. xiv. 48; 
Diogenes Laertius, vii. 127. 

12 Seneca, Letters, lxvi. 9, Ixxiv. 26, 27. 

18 Diogenes Laertius, vii. 102, 103 ; Sextus Empiricus, 
Pyrrh., iti. 177; Adv. Math., xi. 61; Stobaeus, 


Eclogues, ii. 142; Seneca, On Benefits, VII. ii. 1; To 


Marcia, xix. 3; Marcus Aurelius, viii. 58, ix. 3; 
Plutarch, Sto. Rep., xxxi. 1 ; Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
De Fato, c. 28, p. 88. 


The Stoic believed | 


© Posidonius. 
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Now quite clearly this is more than a belief, this 
is an attitude of the mind. ‘ Virtue’, said Seneca, 


{. ‘is nothing else than a soul in a certain condition.’ } 


* Virtue is an equable and harmonious disposition 
of the soul.’? What is this disposition of the 
soul? The Stoic made a division of all things into 
two classes, ra émi gow, the things in your control, 
and ra px) emi cou, the things not in your control.3 
Now in this world there is only one thing in the 
world which is absolutely in a man’s control and 
that is his assent to any event, any circumstance, 
any situation, any happening. He cannot control 
_ what happens to him or any one else—but he can 
control his assent to it. He cannot control what 
he may gain and still less what he may lose—but 
he can control his assent to any gain or loss. And 
what must the assent be? The assent must be 


7 that nothing can possibly be an evil, for there is 


nothing which is not sent by the all-controlling 
God and nothing which is outside His power. 
Virtue lies in this assent to God. The typical 
Stoic concrete example of this was the conduct of 
Pompey paid Posidonius a visit ; 
_ Posidonius was wracked with the pain of gout in 
the joints. In spite of the agony he discoursed to 
Pompey and Pompey used to tell how every time 
a paroxysm of pain wracked him, Posidonius 
would say: ‘It is of no use, pain! for all the 
distress you cause, I shall never admit that you are 
an evil’.4 Virtue is the condition of mind which 
is master of its assent, and which accepts every- 
thing as the will of God. 

Here we are obviously moving in a different 
world than the mere acquisition of knowledge. 
Here we are moving in the realm of conversion. 
The Stoic believed that outside Stoicism all men 
are bad; they had a kind of doctrine of total 
depravity. This is something which echoes in 
Seneca again and again. ‘ We are wicked, have 
been, will be. Every age complains of the decline 
of morals. The form of vice may change but it 
remains the same.’ ® ‘ All men are wicked. Even 
if they have done nothing wicked they are in a 
condition to do it—thankless, avaricious, cowardly, 
impious, mad.’? ‘ We have all done wrong, and 
shall go on doing it to the end of the chapter.’ ® 

To this there must be added another Stoic 


1 Seneca, Letters, cxiii. 2. 

2 Cicero, Tusc. Disp., IV. xv. 34. 

3 A typical passage is Epictetus, Discourses, IV. i. 
65-75: 

4 Cicero, Tusc. Disp., II. xxv. 61. 

5 Alexander of Aphrodisias, De Fato, xxviii. 60. 

6 Seneca, On Benefits, I. x. 1-3. 

7 Seneca, On Anger, III. xxvi. 4; On Benefits, V. 
XVii. 3. 

8 Seneca, On Mercy, I. vi. 3; On Anger, II. xxviii. I, 
III. xxvii. 3; On the Happy Life, i. 4. 
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conviction. To the Stoic ‘between virtue and 
vice there is nothing intermediate ’.® A stick is 
straight or crooked and a man is just or unjust. 
There may be progress, but the fact remains that 
a man, if he is below the water, is unable to breathe 
whether he is a handbreadth below the surface or 
fifty fathoms down. A puppy is blind until the 
moment he sees.1° Progress there may be,!4 but the 
final emergence must be sudden, so sudden that 
aman may not even be aware thatit has happened.! 
The Stoic was a believer in the total depravity of 
man, and in his progress ending in a sudden 
emergence into the light. 

But when the Stoic laid down the principle of 
the indifference of all things except virtue, he 
may have been laying down an ideal, as the Cynics 
would have said and as Aristo of Chios did lay 
it down.!% But, if this is driven to its ultimate 
conclusion it paralyses action; for in any given 
situation a man is in fact confronted with a 
choice.14 How shall he actually and in practice 
choose? The Stoics divided things into three 
classes.1® There are the things which are indiffer- 
ent, from the absolute point of view, but which 
none the less are of use in man’s progress in life. 
These are the mponypéva, things to be preferred. 
There are the things which are actively hurtful 
and harmful. These are the dwomponypéva, things 
to be avoided. And there are the things which are 
neither helpful nor harmful, which have no positive 
value and no negative damage. These are the 
ddudd¢opa, things which are indifferent. Among the 
mponypeva are mental qualities, skills and talents, 
bodily qualities such as health, beauty and 
strength, external goods such as honour, good 
birth, and good relations. The dmomponypéva are 
the opposite of these. The ddvddopa are things 
which simply do not affect any choice that we 
may make, as, for instance, whether we use one 
coin or another to pay a debt. It is to be remem- 
bered that these values are not absolute; they 
are relative, but they do allow a choice to be made 
in the ordinary affairs of life. 

This division of things into classes introduced 


® Diogenes Laertius, vii. 127. 

10 Cicero, De Finibus, III. xiv. 48. 

11 Plutarch, Com. Not., x. 1; Prof. in Virt., 12; 
Seneca, Letters, Ixxv. 8. 

12 Plutarch, Com. Not., ix.; Sto. Rep., xix. 3. 

13 Cicero, De Finibus, IV. xvii. 47 ; Academics, II. 
xlii. 130; Diogenes Laertius, vii. 160; Sextus Em- 
piricus, Adv. Math., xi. 64. 

14 Cicero, De Finibus, III. xv. 50. 

15 Diogenes Laertius, vii. 104-107; Stobaeus, 
Eclogues, ii. 142; Sextus Epiricus, Pyrrh,, iii. 191 ; 
Adv. Math., xi. 60; Plutarch, Sto. Rep., 30; Cicero, 
Academics, I. x. 36; De Finibus, III. xv. 50, 51, III. 
Xvi. 52. 
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a-new conception of duty. There are two kinds of 
duties. That which comes solely from reason and 
which is designed solely to realize the good is 
katop§@pa, absolute duty. That which aims at 
attaining the mponypéva or avoiding the drrom- 
ponypeva is kabfKov, that which is fitting, a kind 
of conditional duty. 

We come finally to the unique and characteristic 
doctrine of Stoicism. This invitation to virtue is 
clear; the way to it is plain; why then is it that 
men do not take the way to virtue and attain it ? 
The answer is that the great enemy of virtue is 
to be found in the emotions. Emotion is a move- 
ment of the soul contrary to reason.? So strong 
is emotion that everything that the will knows 
to be right the emotions can destroy. The Greek 
word for emotion is 7dos, and it is translated into 
Latin by the word morvbus which means disease.3 
Emotion is the disease which must be eradicated. 
The wise man must be days, which does not 
mean apathetic, but emotionless, incapable of 
feeling. Virtue is dzofeia, the utter inability to 
feel.6 On this theme the Stoic plays. The wise 
man must be wrapped in a passive calm. He 
must have learned serenity and calm and excluded 
desire from himself.?. He has a soul which is 
tranquillized until nothing can dispirit him and 
nothing can delight him.? To have emotion is 
to be diseased.® He is never moved by desire or 
elated by joy.?® It is not a case of controlling or 
moderating the emotions ; it is a case of obliterat- 
ing and eradicating them. A poison and a disease 
must be rooted out, not enjoyed in moderate 
quantities.11. The wise man will know no anger, 
for anger is only an evil perturbation.12, And the 
wise man will know no compassion for compassion 
is distress.18 

The terrible thing about this doctrine is that it 
applies to others as well as to oneself. The Stoic 
attitude could be summed up in saying, ‘ Teach 
yourself not to care’. After all, whatever happens 
to us or to anyone else is sent by God and, whatever 


1 Diogenes Laertius, vii. 
Eclogues, ii. 158 

2 Diogenes Laertius, vii. 110; Marcus Aurelius, ii. His 
Plutarch, Virt. Mor., 10; Cicero, Tusc. Disp., IV. vi. 11. 

® Cicero, Academics, I. x. 38. 

* Diogenes Laertius, vii. 117. 

5 Plutarch, V. Hom., 134. 

® Marcus Aurelius, XI. xviii. ro. 

7 Epictetus, I.iv.1; Manual, 12, 13. 

§ Cicero, Tusc. Disp., IV. xvii. 37. 

® Cicero, Tusc. Disp., III. x. 23. 

1° Cicero, Academics, II. xliv. 135. 

11 Cicero, Tusc. Disp., IV. xviix. 39, IV. xviii. 42; 
Seneca, Letters, Ixxxv. Buy CMI. 1. 

#2 Cicero, Tusc. Disp., III. ix. IQ. 

13 Cicero, Tusc. Disp., III. ix. 20. 


I07, 109; Stobaeus, 
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it feels like, must be good. So Epictetus has a 
passage on learning not to care. ‘ This is what 
you ought to practise from morning to evening. 
Begin with the most trifling things, the ones most 
exposed to injury, like a pot, or a cup, and then 
advance to a tunic, a paltry dog, a mere horse, a 
bit of land; thence to yourself, your body and its 
members, your children, wife, brothers.’ 14 ‘ Look 
about on every side’, he says, ‘ and cast these 
things from you.’ The Stoic must so school — 
himself in eradicating emotion that he can look — 
on as his nearest and dearest die, and feel nothing 
—because it is the will of God. It was this same 
Epictetus who said that men were looking for a — 
peace, not of Caesar’s proclamation, but of God’s.15 
But that peace, as it has been said, was to be 
found in making a desert in the heart and calling 
it a peace. 

We would not wish to leave Stoicism on this 
note, and, therefore, we finally look at the world 
dream of Stoicism. The Stoics believed in a 
cosmopolis. Both Socrates and Diogenes being 
asked to what city they belonged, answered: 
‘I am a citizen of the world’.1® The Stoic saw 
the essential unity of man. ‘ We are members of 
a great body’, said Seneca, ‘Nature made us 
kin.’17 Every man is a member of a double 
community, his polis and the cosmopolis, his city 
and the world.1® 

Stoicism had its dream of a world state. There 
love is a god and the helpmate to make the city 
safe.19 There is neither temple nor image there.?° | 
There is no law-court, for none is needed. Educa- 
tion in grammar and music and gymnastic is 
gone, and education in goodness alone remains.” 
There is no money there.?® There is no slave there, 
for no man is a slave by nature,?4 and even women 
and slaves may become philosophers.?® 

Of all the ancient faiths none rose higher than 
Stoicism in its dream and in its practice, and of 
them all none was a greater preparation for 
Christianity than Stoicism was. 


14 Epictetus, Discourses, I. iv. 111, I12. 

15 Epictetus, Discourses, III. xiii. 12, 13. 

16 Diogenes, Laertius, vi. 63; Cicero, Tusc. Disp., 
V. xxvii. 108 ; Seneca, On the Happy Life, xx. 5. 

17 Seneca, Letters, xcv. 52. 


18 Epictetus, Discourses, II. v. 26; Seneca, On 
Leisure, iv. I. 
19 Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae, xiii. 12; Seneca, 


Con. Anger, II. xxxi. 7. 
20 Plutarch, Sto. Rep., vi. 1. 
21 Diogenes Laertius, vii. 33. 
22 Diogenes Laertius, vii. 32. 
28 Diogenes Laertius, vii. 33. 
24 Philo, Sept. et fest. di., 283 M. 
> Lactantius, Div. Instit., iti. 25. 
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Synoptic Criticism since Streeter 


By THE REVEREND OWEN E, Evans, M.A., B.D., MANCHESTER 


| Tue late F. C. Burkitt, in his notable review of 
@ B. H. Streeter’s The Four Gospels, wrote: ‘I 

' venture to think The Four Gospels the most 
» important book that has been written upon its 
/) august subject for half a generation. .. . Perhaps 
4 he has given us few final solutions, but the book 


¥ will be for a long time an excellent advanced base 


from which a future generation of students can 
start for the further investigation of the Gospels.’ 1 
History has more than justified this prophecy of 
Burkitt’s: for a generation and more since its 
i original publication in 1924 Streeter’s work has 
* been, and still is, the indispensable basic text- 


* book for all serious students of Gospel origins. 
)) Much water, however, has flowed under the bridge 


since 1924, and the critical study of the Gospels 
/ has by no means stood still, so that the student 
_ of to-day must beware of regarding Streeter’s 
% work as anything more than a starting-point for 
~ his studies. 

I confine myself in this article to the best- 
known aspect of Streeter’s work, namely the 
notable contribution to the study of the Synoptic 
Problem contained in his ‘Four Document 
Hypothesis’. As the title of this hypothesis 
| indicates, Streeter was concerned with Source 
criticism—the attempt to trace the literary 
% sources which underlie the Synoptic Gospels. 
| To a large extent the study of the Synoptics since 
his day has been more concerned with the ante- 
cedent question of the development of the Gospel 
tradition in its pre-literal stage—the discipline 


* which has come to be known as Form criticism. 


Formgeschichte was still in its infancy when 
Streeter wrote Ihe Four Gospels, and the book 
takes no account of it. No one would deny the 
importance of the investigations undertaken 
by the Form critics, or the value of the positive 
fruits that their labours have produced. It is 
obvious that the Gospels ultimately rest upon 
oral tradition, and the attempt to determine the 
nature of such tradition and the influences that 
helped to shape it in the first generation of 
- Christianity is of fundamental importance. But 
the recognition of this fact does not mean that 
Source criticism is to be regarded as out-dated and 
irrelevant. The question must still be asked 
). whether the tradition was committed to writing 
in documents earlier than the Gospels as we have 
them, and to what extent such documents were 

1 Journal of Theological Studies, xxvi. [1925] 278-294. 


employed as sources by the evangelists. As 
regards the Synoptic Gospels, these questions are 
made the more imperative by reason of the obvious 
literary relationship that exists between the three 
writings in question. Thus, while it must be 
freely admitted that new and important fields 
have been opened up since Streeter’s day in the 
investigation of the hinterland of the Synoptic 
Gospels, it must nevertheless be recognized that 
the questions he asked are still relevant—whether 
or not the answers he proposed to them are to be 
regarded as final solutions. 

That the Synoptic Gospels consist of the four 
types of material distinguished by Streeter cannot, 
of course, be denied. There is, first, the Marcan 
material, practically the whole of which is repro- 
duced by Matthew or Luke or both. Secondly, 
there is the non-Marcan material that is common 
to Matthew and Luke; thirdly, the material 
peculiar to Matthew, and, fourthly, the material 
peculiar to Luke. By widely common consent 
the symbols used by Streeter to designate these 
four types of material—Mark, Q, M, and L—have 
passed into general use. It is Streeter’s contention 
that the symbols each represent written docu- 
ments, and his theory of how these documents 
came to be incorporated into the present Gospels, 
that have aroused discussion. And this discussion 
may be said to revolve around four main questions. 

The first, and fundamental question, is that of 
the Priority of Mark: is it established beyond all 
doubt that Mark’s was the first of the Synoptics 
and that his Gospel was used as a source by the 
writers of the other two? Secondly comes the 
question of Q: was the non-Marcan material 
common to Matthew and Luke drawn independ- 
ently by each from an earlier written document ? 
Thirdly there is the question of Proto-Luke, which 
put in its most significant form is the question 
whether the groundwork of Luke’s Gospel is 
Marcan or non-Marcan. Finally, and perhaps of 
least importance, there is the question whether 
M and L represent, as Streeter claimed, written 
documents. 

1. The Priority of Mark. In his Commentary 
on St. Mark, published in 1952, Dr. Vincent Taylor 
wrote: ‘Significant of the stability of critical 
opinion is the fact that, in a modern commentary, 
it is no longer necessary to prove the priority of 
Mark ’.2 While Taylor’s Commentary was still 

2 The Gospel according to St. Mark, tt. 
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in the press, however, there had appeared, in 
1951, a book by the Abbot of Downside, Dom 
B. C. Butler, entitled The Originality of St. 
Matthew, which represents a scholarly attempt to 
defend the Roman Catholic position. | Butler’s 
arguments for the dependence of Mark on Matthew 
(rather than vice versa) have not succeeded in 
persuading any non-Roman scholar; even Dr. 
Austin Farrer, who rejoiced in what he described 
as the Abbot’s ‘ demolition of the Q hypothesis ’ 
(for Butler’s book is concerned not merely with 
the establishment of Matthew’s priority over Mark 
but with ‘a Critique of the Two-Document 
Hypothesis’ as a whole), vigorously defended the 
priority of Mark against Butler’s attack in a 
review,1 and subsequently interpreted the two 
Gospels on this basis in his books A Study im St. 
Mark [1951] and St. Matthew and St. Mark [1954]. 
Butler’s book, however, was widely recognized 
as a significant re-opening of questions which, 
since Streeter’s time, had been regarded as virtually 
closed. Farrer described it as ‘ the most important 
discussion in English of the essentials of the two- 
document hypothesis since Streeter’s Four Gospels’. 

Of the five arguments advanced by Streeter in 
favour of the priority of Mark, two may be said 
to be of decisive importance. These are (1) the 
argument from order, and (2) the argument from 
the more primitive character of Mark as compared 
with Matthew. The former of these is the funda- 
mental argument that arose out of Lachmann’s 
famous observation, in 1835, that the diversity 
in the order of the Synoptic material is inconsider- 
able if, instead of comparing the three Gospels 
indiscriminately together or comparing Luke 
with Matthew, one compares Mark with both the 
others separately. This meant, in other words, 
that although both Matthew and Luke separately 
depart at times from Mark’s order, they never 
agree together in doing so; there are no agree- 
ments of Matthew and Luke against Mark in the 
matter of order. This discovery was the founda- 
tion-stone upon which the theory of Marcan 
priority was built, it being held that no other 
explanation could satisfactorily account for the 
facts. In a chapter entitled ‘The Lachmann 
Fallacy ’, Butler dismisses this argument as ‘a 
schoolboyish error of elementary reasoning’ : 
nevertheless he devotes considerable space to its 
refutation—‘ more space’, as he claims, ‘ than it 
intrinsically deserves’.2 Whilst admitting that 
the facts revealed by Lachmann mean that 
‘Mark is necessarily the connecting-link between 
Matthew and Luke’, he contends that they do 
not mean that Mark is ‘ necessarily the source of 
more than one of them’. The facts may equally 

1 ].T.S.,fnew series, iii. [1952] 102-106. 

2 OD. cit., 63 f. S7703,165. 
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well be accounted for on the view that Mark 
depends on Matthew, and Luke in turn depends 
on Mark. Such is Butler’s contention; the 


trouble with it is that another essential element 


in Butler’s thesis as a whole is that Luke is 


dependent on Matthew (such is his explanation | 


of what are normally regarded as the Q passages). 


It is difficult to understand why Luke, if he had © 


Matthew before him, should have followed 
Matthew’s order in the Marcan passages only 
when it agreed with that of Mark; indeed it is 
not easy to understand why he should have used 
Mark at all if he had access to Matthew as well. 


One can imagine few scholars not already com- — 


mitted to the theory of Matthaean priority accept- 
ing Butler’s contention that his explanation of the 
phenomena of order is more probable than that of 
Streeter, namely that Matthew and Luke have 
each independently followed Mark. 


In an important article on ‘The Priority of — 


Mark ’,4 in reply to Butler’s book, Dr. H. G. Wood 
further pressed home this argument from the order 
of the Marcan material. He shows cogently ‘ that 
again and again Mark’s order is original and 
Matthew’s secondary and derivative’. He in- 


stances in particular the order of events in the © 


first chapter of Mark, where the call of the first 
four disciples is followed, in a perfectly natural 
sequence, by the entry of Jesus into Capernaum 
and the events of a particular Sabbath. In 
Matthew this natural sequence is destroyed, the 


call of the disciples occurring in ch. 4 and the . 


healing of Simon’s mother-in-law, with the sub- 
sequent healings at evening, on the occasion of a 
later visit to Capernaum in ch. 8. In this latter 
context Matthew does not include the visit to the 
synagogue, nor in fact does he state that the events 
happened on the Sabbath, so that the note that 
the general healings took place ‘in the evening’ 
(which was perfectly understandable in Mark’s 
context, since it was a Sabbath, and the people 
would naturally wait until the Sabbath was over 
before carrying their sick to Jesus for healing) 
loses its point entirely. Wood cites numerous 
other examples where Mark’s order is manifestly 
more original than Matthew’s. The case is over- 
whelming that it is Matthew who, for reasons of 
his own, has now and again altered Mark’s order, 
and not vice versa. 
prompted Matthew to take this course are not 
far to seek, when one remembers the passion for 
the orderly and topical arrangement of his material 
which is so marked a feature of his Gospel. 

As in the order of the narratives, so also in 
other respects, a comparison of the two Gospels 
stamps Mark as manifestly the more primitive. 


Streeter claimed that ‘ the primitive character of | 


‘ THE Expository Times, lxv. [1953] 17-19. 
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) Mark is shown by (a) the use of phrases likely 
+ to cause offence, which are omitted or toned down 
f in the other Gospels; (b) roughness of style and 
‘grammar, and the preservation of Aramaic 
’ words’ ;1 and this is the only one of his argu- 
/ ments that Butler regards as ‘ deserving serious 
He concedes Streeter’s point that 
“Mark reads like a shorthand account of a story 
by an impromptu speaker’, whereas ‘ Matthew 
and Luke use the more succinct and carefnlly 
| chosen language of one who writes and then revises 
an article for publication’. But he seeks to turn 
this argument against Streeter by proposing the 
theory that Mark’s Gospel simply represents a 
committing to writing of the teaching of Peter, 


f and that Peter was himself using Matthew’s 


Gospel (composed by the Apostle in Aramaic and 
i) subsequently translated into Greek) as his aide- 
4% mémoive. Thus, for Butler, the fuller and more 
vivid detail of Mark’s narratives, as compared 
with Matthew’s, the roughnesses of style and 
7 grammar, the Aramaic words and idioms, and 
even the statements that appear to be lacking in 
© reverence and likely to cause offence, can be 
© accounted for as Peter’s expansions, based on his 
own personal recollections, and for purposes of 
* preaching, of the Matthaean text which was his 
i) guide. Likewise, Mark’s omissions of so much of 
the contents of Matthew (e.g., the Birth Stories, 
4 the Discourses, etc.) are explained as not having 
been relevant to Peter’s needs in preaching. 
Butler even suggests that Peter omitted such 
§ passages as the promise of Christ to himself in 
i) the Caesarea Philippi narrative, and the narrative 
about the Temple-tribute and the coin in the 


© fish’s mouth, because such passages gave him a 


pre-eminence among the disciples which it would 
| ill-become him to speak about himself. All this 
is ingenious, but it can hardly be said to carry the 
© conviction of Streeter’s view that the differences 
) between Matthew and Mark in all these respects 
represent a later writer’s conscious and deliberate 
) modification of an earlier, more objective and less 
comprehensive Gospel. 

It is certainly true, as Farrer claims, that 
Abbot Butler has submitted ‘the current views 
‘about Marcan priority to the most searching 
/ criticism they have yet undergone’ ;* and it may 
§ be, as a result, that the future commentator on 
$) Mark will not be able, as easily as did Taylor, to 
+) dispense with the necessity of proving the priority 
) of Mark. Nevertheless we may justly claim that 
4 Streeter’s arguments have survived the attack and 
that non-Roman scholars at least, after giving 
i) due consideration to Butler’s case, are not likely 
i to abandon Streeter’s position on this issue. 


1 The Four Gospels, 151 f. 
2 Op. cit., 68. 3 ].T.S., new series, iii. 106. 
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2. Q. Both Butler and Farrer (in his essay 
‘On Dispensing with Q ’ in the Lightfoot Memorial 
Volume—Studies in the Gospels [1955]) dismiss 
the Q hypothesis on the grounds that it is un- 
necessary, since the material assigned to this 
hypothetical source can be satisfactorily accounted 
for on the theory that Luke knew and used 
Matthew’s Gospel. Farrer accuses Streeter, not 
of reasoning falsely, but of reasoning from a false 
premiss, namely ‘the incredibility of St. Luke 
having read St. Matthew’s book’.4 The major 
part of Farrer’s essay consists of an ingenious 
attempt to demonstrate the credibility of Luke’s 
use of Matthew—in the course of which he makes 
full use of the typological method of exegesis 
which his books on Mark and Matthew have made 
so familiar. Matthew is made out to be a new 
hexateuch, the Genealogy and the five great 
Discourses corresponding respectively to Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, and 
Joshua. Luke is held to have easily recognized 
this, and to have adapted the arrangement to his 
own scheme. In particular, he has put the bulk 
of the teaching of Jesus (7.e., the Q material 
which in Matthew is scattered throughout the five 
Discourses) into the long central non-Marcan 
section of his Gospel, which Farrer regards as 
his ‘Deuteronomy’. One cannot escape the 
feeling that this attempt to press both Gospels 
into the same hexateuchal pattern is very strained ; 
for instance, the Sermon on the Mount is Matthew’s 
‘Exodus ’, but the Sermon on the Plain is Luke’s 
‘Leviticus’; the Mission-Charge is Matthew’s 
“Leviticus ’ but it is Luke’s ‘ Numbers ’. 

Streeter’s objection to the theory that Luke 
derived the Q passages from Matthew was two- 
fold. First, he pointed out that ‘subsequent to 
the Temptation story, there is not a single case in 
which Matthew and Luke agree in inserting the 
same saying at the same point in the Marcan 
outline. If then Luke derived the material from 
Matthew, he must have gone through both 
Matthew and Mark so as to discriminate with 
meticulous precision between Marcan and non- 
Marcan material; he must then have proceeded 
with the utmost care to tear every little piece of 
non-Marcan material he desired to use from the 
context of Mark in which it appeared in Matthew— 
in spite of the fact that contexts in Matthew are 
always exceedingly appropriate—in order to re- 
insert it into a different context of Mark having 
no special appropriateness. A theory which 
would make an author capable of such a proceed- 
ing’, adds Streeter, ‘would only be tenable if, 
on other grounds, we had reason to believe he 
was a crank’. Secondly, Streeter pointed out 

4 Op. cit., 56. 

5 The Four Gospels, 183. 
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that ‘sometimes it is Matthew, sometimes it is 
Luke, who gives. a saying in what is clearly the 
more original form ’—a fact which is only ‘ explic- 
able if both are drawing from the same source, 
each making slight modifications of his own’.+ 
It can hardly be said that Farrer—or Butler 
either—has adequately answered either of these 
objections. 

Ultimately the Q hypothesis must be established 
or refuted by more objective considerations than 
those so far adduced by its assailants. And 
indeed a most striking objective test has in recent 
years been applied by Dr. Vincent Taylor. Of 
the three basic arguments for the existence of the 
Q document (the high percentage of verbal agree- 
ment between Matthew and Luke in a large 
number of the relevant passages; the relative 
agreement in the order in which the sayings 
appear in the two Gospels; and the existence of 
doublets, one member of which is manifestly 
taken from Mark), the second had always been 
recognized as the weakest. There were too many 
exceptions to the common order for the case to 
be impressive. In an article in 1953? Taylor 
made a new approach to this question of order, 
and he has subsequently further developed his 
argument in an essay on ‘ The Original Order of 
Q’ in the Memorial Volume to the late Professor 
T. W. Manson.* Instead of setting out the parallel 
passages in Matthew and Luke in two columns, 
with Luke on the left and Matthew on the right, 
Taylor set down the Lucan passages in one column 
on the left and then used six separate columns 
for the corresponding Matthaean passages. These 
six columns represented one for each of Matthew’s 
five great discourses, plus one for the rest of 
Matthew. The result was to show that, to quite 
an astonishing extent, the passages within each 
of the Matthaean columns occur in the same 
order as the corresponding passages in the Lucan 
column. Taylor justly claims that the inescapable 
conclusion from this set of facts is that the sayings 
in question stood in a document used in common 
by the two evangelists; that Luke reproduced 
them continuously in the order in which they 
stood in the source; but that Matthew worked 
through the source repeatedly in the course of his 
compilation of each of his great discourses, pick- 
ing out such sayings as he required for the actual 
discourse being composed, and inserting them into 
the discourse in the order in which he found them 
in the source. The Q hypothesis as formulated 
by the advocates of the Two-Document hypothesis, 
provides a completely reasonable explanation of 

1 Ib., 183. 

2 ].T.S., new series, iv. [1953] 27-31. 

° New Testament Essays: Studies in Memory of 
T. W. Manson [1959], 246~269. 
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these facts revealed by Taylor’s investigation ; 
indeed it is the only reasonable explanation, for 
it is incredible that, if Luke took the passages in 
question from Matthew and re-arranged them at 
random—or in accordance with some theological 
and typological purpose of his own—he would 
have hit upon an order which so strikingly com- 
prehends the separate sequences of the various 
Matthaean discourses. 

3. Proto-Luke. The Proto-Luke hypothesis has 
never commanded the almost universal assent 
that has been enjoyed by the Two-Document 
hypothesis. Nor does Streeter’s Four-Documeni 
hypothesis depend in any way on the validity 
of his theory about the method of composition 
of Luke’s Gospel. It is simply a question of the 
way in which the three sources Mark, Q, and L 
came to be combined in the finished Gospel 
Nevertheless the interest and the importance o 
the hypothesis, if it can be established, are great. 
for as Streeter himself claimed, we must recognize 
in Proto-Luke the existence of another authority 
comparable to Mark—comparable in age anc 
historical value, yet independent in origin. Many 
scholars who hesitate to commit themselves ti 
its truth have nevertheless acknowledged its. 
importance ; thus, for instance, Dr. A. M. Hunter. 
has expressed the hope that soon ‘we may have | 
a decision on it one way or the other from scholars : 
ready to undertake the linguistic spade-work : 
which such a decision will involve ’.4 

The outstanding living exponent of the Proto- : 
Luke hypothesis is undoubtedly Dr. Vincent | 
Taylor, who was so closely associated with Streeter | 
in the detailed working-out of the theory back : 
in the 1920’s. In a very valuable article ® in 1955 
Taylor reconsidered the hypothesis in the light of 
the principal objections which have been raised 
against it. He rightly takes no notice of ‘ isolated 
opinions unsupported by argument ’, such as that 
of Dr. Austin Farrer who describes Proto-Luke 
as ‘a theory which still has adherents’ but is 
‘incapable of reasonable defence’.¢ Taylor also 
complains that the arguments brought against 
the hypothesis have all been concerned with| 
isolated elements in the case made out by himself| 
and Streeter, rather than with the case as a whole, 
which rests on a cumulative series of arguments. | 
‘No full-scale refutation has been attempted, but 
only isolated forays upon outposts or important: 
bastions.’ It can only be assumed that no one: 
has been willing to get down to the ‘ linguistic, 
spade-work ’ to which A. M. Hunter referred. On 
the other hand, it might justly be retorted that) 
the onus is on the protagonists of the hypothesis to 

* Interpreting the New Testament 1900-1950 [1951], 43- 

° THE Expository Times, lxvii. [1955] 12-16. 

&A Study in St. Mark, 210. 
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do the spade-work themselves in order to 
establish their argument beyond any reasonable 
doubt ! 

Taylor’s review of the controversy reveals that 
an important part of the hypothesis is in fact 
conceded by some of the weightiest opponents of 
Proto-Luke, such as J. M. Creed and J. W. 
Hunkin. This is the claim that Q+L (or at least 
Q-+some of Luke’s special tradition) had already 
been combined in a single document before the 
Gospel was written. The real bone of contention 
is the question whether this non-Marcan source 
or Mark itself formed Luke’s basic source. The 
main objection to the former alternative is the 
fact that occasional clear echoes of Mark occur 
in some of the non-Marcan blocks (7.e., in Proto- 
Luke itself), particularly in the first block (31439) 
+ and in the Passion Narrative. This objection is 
® met by the concession, which both Streeter and 
Taylor are prepared to make, that, in expanding 
Proto-Luke, Luke on occasion gave priority to 
| Mark. The objection that Proto-Luke as recon- 
# structed consists of an amorphous collection of 
» material that can barely be described as a Gospel 
© is hardly fair, since the hypothesis does not claim 
4) that it was a Gospel, but only a preliminary draft 
which Luke did not consider fit for publication 
» until it was later supplemented from Mark. The 
| decisive consideration, it seems to me, in favour of 
' the non-Marcan basis of Luke is the fact that so 
®* much of Mark is omitted (nearly one-half) and 
' that the Marcan sections in the main consist of 
topical blocks of material which, when isolated 
from the rest, show little or no continuity. It is 
¥ worth-while, moreover, to quote the opinion of 
> an eminent Continental scholar (a very weighty 
* exception to the oft-repeated claim that Proto- 
/ Luke has never cut much ice on the Continent), 
Dr. J. Jeremias, who writes: ‘I feel certain that 
' Luke incorporated Mark’s material into his own, 
and not vice versa. For this hypothesis at least 
7) one reason may be mentioned here: wherever 
» Luke reports a story in a form different from that 
) of Mark ... he has it in another context than 
) Mark... . In all these cases Luke was in possession 
) of two different forms of the same subject-matter, 
' the one in Mark and the other in his own special 
' source, and each time he preferred the latter and 
7 abandoned that of Mark. The really significant 
4 fact is that Luke did not put his story in the same 
) place where it is found in Mark, but produced 
In view of the fact 
| that Luke ... was opposed to rearrangement, it 
» must be assumed that the passages in question 
) already had their fixed positions when he came to 
_know Mark’s Gospel.’ } 

In the article already mentioned, and in a 

1 The Eucharistic Words of Jesus [1955], 69 f. 
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later article on ‘Methods of Gospel Criticism ’,? 
Vincent Taylor strengthens his case (and is able 
to quote several other eminent scholars in favour 
of his view) that in Luke’s Eschatological Dis- 
course (ch. 21) and in his Passion Narrative, the 
basic source is non-Marcan, the Marcan passages 
having been inserted into it. In particular he 
refers to a massive undertaking by the German 
scholar H. Schiirmann, who has devoted four 
hundred and thirty-six pages and fifteen hundred 
footnotes to an examination of the Lucan account 
of the Last Supper (227-°%—a total of thirty-two 
verses),? at the end of which he concludes that 
‘a pre-Lucan written source... can be conceived 
as a constituent element of a pre-Lucan passion 
story, if not indeed of a Gospel writing, in which 
the Marcan passages . . . were inserted by the 
Evangelist ’. Here is a notable example of the 
type of ‘ linguistic spade-work ’ for which Hunter 
hoped! Who knows but that it will inspire others to 
similar endeavours ? It would indeed be paradoxical 
if the ultimate vindication of Proto-Luke should 
come from the Continent, while British scholars, 
under the influence of the Farrer type of approach 
to the Gospels, should tend increasingly to ignore it! 

4. Four Documents? A brief word may be 
added regarding Streeter’s extension of the Two- 
Document Hypothesis. Practically all scholars 
who believe in the Priority of Mark and in the 
existence of Q have welcomed Streeter’s identifica- 
tion of the two further basic sources M and L. 
There can be no getting away from the fact that 
each of the two later evangelists possessed tradi- 
tions that the other did not, and each of these 
two strata of tradition, when isolated, is clearly 
seen to have its own marked characteristics. No 
one has shown this more clearly than the late 
T. W. Manson in his The Sayings of Jesus. It has 
been increasingly recognized, however, that it is 
more or less impossible to prove conclusively 
that either evangelist derived his special tradition 
from a single written document. Manson regarded 
M as a written document, but L as an oral source. 
Taylor agrees with this view; he writes: ‘It 
may well be that the theory with a future is a 
Three-Document Hypothesis which posits the 
use of Mark, Q, and M, supplemented by oral 
sources in the L tradition, the Birth Stories of 
Luke, and the narratives peculiar to Matthew.’ 4 
This, however, is only a minor modification of 
Streeter’s position. His solution to the Synoptic 
Problem, in spite of the attacks to which it has 
been subjected, cannot be said te have been in any 
essential particular overthrown. 

2 Tue Expository Times, |xxi. [1959] 68-72. 

8 Der Paschamahlbericht [1953]; Der Einsetzungs- 
bericht [1955]; Jesu Abschiedorede [1957]. 

4 The Life and Ministry of Jesus [1954], 14. 
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Under-estimated Theological Books 
A. G. Hogg’s ‘Christ’s Message of the Kingdom’ 


By Proressor Joun K. S. Rerp, D.D., THz UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


I coutp hardly believe it—my copy of this book 
(dated 1914, T. and T. Clark of Edinburgh, pp. 
227, and price 2s. !) belongs to a sixth impression. 
Yet the first appeared only in 1911. Thus the 
active life of this work was busy and brief, and its 
retirement has been long and obscure. It is not 
difficult to give reasons for both facts. The book 
was written as ‘A Course of Daily Study for Private 
Students and for Bible Circles’; and clearly 
extensive use was immediately made of it, pre- 
sumably for these purposes. But designed as it 
is for such study, it has formal characteristics that 
discourage the ordinary reader. It is broken up 
into daily lessons and weekly sections ; questions 
are obtrusively frequent, some to promote dis- 
cussion, others with an even more directly evan- 
gelical and didactic purpose; and reference to 
other writers has evidently been kept to a mini- 
mum. Hence this product of the finely tempered 
mind and spirit of a notable member of a talented 
family gifted by Scotland for missionary work in 
India has hardly had the credit it merits, and sooner 
than deserved it has slipped into virtual oblivion. 
I divide the statement of its contents into four 
parts, and in a fifth add some critical reflections. 


The Coming of the Kingdom 


The idea of the Kingdom has its beginnings not 
in the New Testament but in the Old. In general 
the Old Testament idea of the Kingdom of God 
“was a glowing vision, by means of which Hebrew 
faith learned to continue trusting God in spite of 
appearances, ...a coming era when... Jehovah 
would then have vindicated Himself openly by 
abolishing all the anomalies which had for so long 
been reflecting doubt upon His omnipotence and 
His worthiness’ (p. 11f.). This era persists 
because of two factors. The first is that ‘ Israel 
has sinned and deserves chastisement’ (p. 25), 
and ‘ God cannot let Himself send the ‘‘ Kingdom ”’ 
until human character has been . . . perfectly 
disciplined’ (p. 26). The second is that ‘the 
necessity of an atonement is obstructing the free- 
dom of God’s love’ (p. 27). To this element, 
apparent from earliest times in Israel’s sacrificial 
system, Isaiah adds the distinctive contribution 
that ‘ the undeserved suffering and death of one 
who is called Jehovah’s Servant’ has ‘a unique 
power of “‘ covering ’’ sin and permitting Jehovah 


to heal the sinners’ (p. 28). What, then, if this 
work had already been undertaken and discharged 
by the many servants of Jehovah who had already 
suffered undeservedly ? 

Before it comes to an end, the thought of the 
Old Testament makes a transition of profound 
importance. The Kingdom is not here—this is 
because discipline and atonement are needed 
before it comes. But if the Kingdom itself is the 
discipline, and if the atonement has already been 
supplied, there is no reason why it should not come 
forthwith. So the Old Testament ends on a 
different note from that with which it begins. 
Resignation has given way to expectancy. The 
Kingdom of God must now come soon. It is against 
this background that the New Testament declares 
its message: ‘While the Old Testament said 
““soon ’’, Christ said “‘now’”... now at last a 
Man was ready, and so the “ Kingdom of God ” 
came’ (p. 24). ‘It was through His human response 
of a perfect faith and a perfect obedience that 
Jesus Christ obtained for us the Kingdom ’ (p. 33). 


Characteristics of the Kingdom 


The salient characteristic for the Kingdom of 
God which has thus been inaugurated may be 
summed up in the single word : availability, or the 
phrase: ‘the availableness of the supernatural’ 
(pp. 38, 151). On the side of God, the Kingdom is 
“a system of Divine action toward man in which 
His infinite resources would become freely avail- 
able’ (p. 19) ; on the side of man, belief in Christ’s — 
message of the Kingdom will mean that we venture 
‘to draw upon the miracle working power of God’ 
(p. 20). ‘To work miracles and make confident 
drafts upon the supernatural is our Christian duty 
and privilege ’ (p. 57). If we do not to-day ‘ work 
miracles like those of Jesus’ (p. 151), this is ‘an 
indication that in some degree we have fallen away — 
from the Christianity of the New Testament’ 
(p. 56). If these available powers are not effective | 
among men the reason is simply that men are not . 
willing to call upon them in faith. This cardinal 
point, we are told, imparts ‘an absorbing human 
interest ’ (p. 43) to the story of the life of Christ. 
For sometimes He believes that ‘the Jews would 
respond to His message and .. . that the consum-. 
mation would arrive in His own lifetime’ (p. 44).. 
At other times, watching ‘ the effect of His work in. 


}) are we given for dealing with wrong done ? 
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evoking faith ’, He expresses ‘ genuine disappoint- 
ment’ (p. 43). There is no question about the 
availability of the powers of the Kingdom; with 
the inauguration of the Kingdom everything has 
come to depend solely ‘upon the attitude of 
man ’ (p. 42). 


The Tarrying of the Kingdom 


We need deal here with only one element in 
the analysis of the conduct appropriate to the 
Kingdom, because of its later christological 
application. What ‘positive guidance’ (p. 89) 
If the 
_ offender is a member of the Kingdom, the answer is 

“expostulation ’ (p. 90), either in private or, if this 

+ is of no avail, by appeal to him on the part of the 
f whole Church. For the Christian the thing that 
“4 really offends is ‘ not so much his sense of the injury 

done as his distress at the sinful will of the wrong- 
doer’ (p. 91). ‘A truly moral being cannot ignore 
{, sin but instinctively and inevitably reacts against 
| it’ (p. 91); and this is true for both man and God. 
| The principle that is at work here is precisely that 
7 of atonement. If all expostulation is unsuccessful, 
| the offender has to be treated as though outside the 
membership of the Kingdom. In this case the 
» dominical injunction is: ‘resist not him that is 
evil’. This cannot be construed to mean pure 
passivity in face of wrong-doing. When the injured 
party is ourselves, we are obliged to active not 


§ passive conduct : we are ‘ not only to submit to the 


* aggressor’s actual deed, but to show unlimited 
| readiness to further his wishes’ (p. 93)... Much 
© more effective than retaliation is when ‘ the victim 
5 receives his [the offender’s] ill-treatment without 


6 resentment and continues to welcome every oppor- 


tunity to serve him’ (p. 94). 


The Inaugurator of the Kingdom 


_ We are thus conducted to consideration of the 
» Person and Work of Christ. Reference has already 


. been made to certain genuinely human features 
\ of the life of our Lord. 


‘Real hope’ alternates 
») with ‘genuine disappointment’ (p. 42 f.) as He 
4 estimates the likely response of the Jews in faith 
6 to His message. Nor does He clearly perceive the 
* means God will use for bringing about the King- 
> dom. Perhaps‘ the cup of vicarious suffering had 
*} been drained already in the tragic history of the 
4 noble Jewish martyrs’ (p. 44). In any case, up 
6 to the Agony in Gethsemane He still hopes that 
% God may ‘fulfil His gracious purpose toward 
+ mankind in some way less grievously tarnished by 
* human sin and guilt’ (p. 44). 

| But our Lord also exhibits the marks of a 
). humanity that is true as well as real. ‘ For the 
1 first time in history, there appeared on earth One 
| who absolutely trusted the Unseen, who had utter 
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confidence that Love was at the heart of all things, 
utter confidence also in the Absolute Power of that 
Absolute Love and in the liberty of that Love to 
help Him’ (p. 145). Here is not only the secret 
of His being but the clue to His work. It is true 
that ‘ as Christians we worship Christ as ‘‘ God the 
Son’’’ (p. 157); but He might have ‘ been really 
this without being consciously this’ (p. 158). If 
He knows Himself only as son of God, this ‘ filial 
consciousness ’ (p. 152) leads tc a later conscious- 
ness of Himself as Messiah by the following steps. 
It is God’s ‘ good pleasure to bring to pass the 
Kingdom’ ; and ‘ with God there are no impossi- 
bilities’ (p. 153). Only one thing, then, ‘can 
hinder an infinite Father from giving His highest 
gifts to mankind’: ‘man’s distrust of Himself 
and the self-willed independence which distrust 
inevitably engenders ’ (p. 153). _Now ‘ where there 
is faith of the right quality there is no limit to 
God’s giving’ (p. 156). It is the office of Jesus to 
supply this ‘faith of the right quality’. The 
conviction grows in Him that the Father intends 
Him ‘to be His Messiah—to be the one who, by 
His own faith and by awakening like faith in 
others, would make it possible for the Father to do 
His mightiest work of ushering in the Kingdom ’ 
(p. 154). ‘It was through His human response of 
a perfect faith and a perfect obedience that Jesus 
Christ obtained for us the Kingdom... . It was in 
this way He became our Saviour ’ (p. 33). 

To define as exactly as may be what it is that 
the death Christ dies really does, we must try to 
‘understand what He suffered for us’ (p. 191). 
Two things, we are told, the suffering is not. It 
is not a sense of personal guilt incurred by a myster- 
ious identification of Himself with us in responsi- 
bility ; and it is not ‘ the righteous indignation of 
God, directed personally against Himself, in virtue 
of a mysterious appropriation by Him of man’s 
wicked love of evil’ (p. 192). As the struggle in 
Gethsemane shows, He shrank from precipitating 
the ‘ wild carnival of sin’ (p. 193) which would end 
in the crucifixion of the Messiah. A third option 
has to be adopted: ‘redemption comes to us 
[not] through the nature or extent of Christ’s 
suffering [but] through the act which cost the 
suffering’ (p.193). Recognition of this awful 
obligation was induced in Him by the Old Testa- 
ment precedent of the Servant of the Lord who 
was ‘ to make atonement for sinners by submitting 
to a judicial murder’ (p. 199). It may be that our 
Lord Himself had no further light in the matter 
beyond just this gleam from the Old Testament. 
But we who know, as He did not, this Son of God 
to be also God the Son may know more. The fact 
that He is ‘ very God’ is the source of the inexor- 
able obligation which He finds it necessary to 
discharge. ‘ Because He was really Himself— 
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although possibly He knew it not—God incarnate 
... there awakened in Him an inner necessity to 
meet the obstinately unbelieving wickedness of 
man by letting it wreak its will upon Himself—a 
necessity which was of the very essence of God’s 
holiness, and which clothed itself for Christ’s 
human consciousness in the form of an imperious 
inward call to fulfil now forthwith the prophecy 
of Isaiah’ (p. 200). ‘ For there is in the holiness 
of God a radical opposition to wickedness which 
cannot express itself adequately in mere punish- 
ment, but... only by receiving upon itself the 
assault of the sinful will’ (p. zoof.). Thus His 
action coincides with His teaching. ‘The law of 
the Kingdom’ is identical with ‘the law of the 
Divine nature’ (p. 202). 


Assessment 


I hope the bare statement that has alone been 
possible gives at least some idea of the fine qualities 
of this small book. This is dogmatic theology at 
its best—the systematic development of the car- 
dinal dogmas of Christology and soteriology, 
worked out with great clarity and economy of 
argument. Moreover the evangelical ‘ moral’ of 
this theology is always clear—the Kingdom has 
come; unlimited transcendent powers are avail- 
able ; faith is all that is required for acceptance ; 
if consummation tarries it is our fault; we ought 
to make larger drafts upon these infinite resources ; 
in particular we ought to pray with importunity. 

It is not easy to determine the theological 
antecedents of the work. How much does this 
independent mind borrow from and how far does 
it develop in reaction against other theologians ? 
Wrede, A. B. Davidson, A. E. Taylor and D. S. 
Cairns are expressly mentioned. Traces of the 
influence of H. R. Mackintosh, for example the 
costliness of the work of atonement, can be 
detected. Chronology puts relation with C. H. 
Dodd and the published form of his realized 
eschatology out of the question. But does the 
author know and is he influenced by Schweitzer ? 
How far is he acquainted with the school of thought 
in which Moberly and McLeod Campbell are 
influential names, and which finds the essence of 
the work of Christ in the sacrifice which only He as 
perfect man can offer? And does he realize how 
important is the contribution made to this line of 
thought by his identification of the law of the 
members of the Kingdom with the law of the 
holiness of God? I do not think the data are 
supplied on which we may answer these questions. 

But in conclusion I venture to draw attention 
to the two not unconnected weakest points in the 
argument. (1) ‘ The Messianic age is present, and 
with us lies the fault if its gifts are not fully 
appreciated’ (p. 213)—I do not think that the 
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statement can stand in such a simple unqualified 
form, any more than I believe it is true to say that 
‘by faith it is possible for men to be perfectly 
what God would be if He entered this present 
world-order’ (p. 135) unless ‘ possible’ is very 
carefully defined. Nor do I think that the ‘ pre- 
liminary and final phases’ (p. 49) of the Kingdom 
are kept apart merely by lack of faith or that they 
could immediately coincide simply by an increase 
of it. Surely the period between inauguration and 
consummation is to be attributed not merely toa 
negative frustration of the Will of God by man’s 
lack of faith, but to a positive element in God’s 
own Will who has interposed this period with the 
intention (see Barth, Kirchliche Dogmatik, IV. iii. 
pt. I, p. 415) that men should be persuaded volun- 
tarily to participate in the continuing work of 
Christ. This intercalated period is full of para- 
doxes. 
masters ’, though we do not serve both, for the 
one marked out for destruction by what Christ 
has done has not yet relinquished his grasp. And 
it is a falsely premature anticipation of what 
belongs to eschatology to imagine that literally 


We are indeed (pace p. 171) under ‘ two 


unlimited powers are ours or that we can ‘ work — 


miracles like those of Jesus ‘ (p. 151). 

(2) The other point inviting critical comment 
concerns the effectiveness of Christ’s work or the 
extent to which Christ’s work is effective. All 
through the book the need for faith is emphasized 
with evangelical zeal. Jesus Christ is ‘the one 


who, by His own faith and awakening like faith — 


in others, would make it possible for the Father to 
do His mightiest work of ushering in the King- 
dom’ (p. 154). But can we rightly regard His 
faith and ours as two separate and co-ordinate 
conditions each requiring independent fulfilment 
before salvation is ours? Is He the author of our 
salvation absolutely, or is He this only in so far 
as faith is evoked in us by what He did? Must 
we not hold that in the pro nobis there is included 
a coniva nos, that despite ourselves we are recon- 
ciled already ? Here, again, we are faced with 
paradox : in this world in which Christ died for us, 
we none the less keep salvation at arm’s length. 
But the paradox is not : With this power available, 
why do we fail to take advantage of it and remain 
in our sin? It is rather: Since we are in Christ 


righteous already, why do we turn our backs on so | 


great a salvation and so become what we are not, 
z.é. unrighteous ? What we are called upon to do 
is not to make effective what Christ has so effect- 


ively already done, but only to give effect in out | 
own case to what He has already done for us. The » 
distinction is a nice one; but it is important, for ’ 


it conserves the altogether sufficient magnitude | 


of what Jesus Christ has done for us men and for ’ 


our salvation. 
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In the Study 


Virginibus Puerisque 
The Biggest School in the World 


By THE REVEREND FRANK DuckKwortH, M.A., 
SHEFFIELD 


“ Thou understandest my thought afar off.’—Ps 139%. 


Mrs. Gisp is the Headmistress of the biggest 
school in the world. Her desk stands in a beauti- 
fully decorated class-room, with the sunlight 
| reflected from polished oak, from lime-green walls, 
and white, grey, and yellow curtains. There is a 
soft, grey carpet on the floor, and bowls of fresh 
flowers spill their scent in the air. There seems 
to be nothing missing—except the children ! 

The children who belong to this school live 
hundreds of miles away. There are ninety-three 
« of them, and they are scattered over an area of 
® more than two hundred thousand square miles, 
but each school day these ninety-three boys and 
girls are ready for the lessons which come from 
that lovely, tastefully planned class-room in 
Broken Hill, Australia. At ten o’clock each 
morning Mrs. Gibb talks to her scholars by means 
of the big radio transmitter, and each child (who 
soon learns to handle his or her own transceiver) 
listens, and is ready to answer. 

Most of the children have never seen Mrs. Gibb 
—and yet they know her very well. Someone 
may ask what she is wearing that morning, or 
_ what kinds of flowers are in the decorative vases. 
A glance at her huge map gives Mrs. Gibbs the 
© position and radio-sign of every outback home- 

, stead where a pupil is listening. ‘Calling 83RH— 
tell me something about the weather in your part 
of the country, Johnnie’, says Mrs. Gibb. There 
is a crackle of static, and then a clear little voice 
from more than two hundred miles away describes 
the weather in the distant homestead. 

All these children, isolated in the Australian 
outback, must take part in the compulsory 
Correspondence Education, but the School of 
the Air gives a wonderful sense of companionship, 
and a daily interest in other children’s activities. 
As they learn to use their transceivers, and speak 
to their teacher and to each other, they develop 
confidence and lose their loneliness. When Mrs. 
_ Gibb asks a question, every child yells his own 
call-sign, demanding to be heard—a new version 
. of the normal class-room, with dozens of hands up, 
) waiting for a chance to answer—and what a din! 
_ Mrs. Gibb switches her call-dial, and says, ‘GEA 
Wertaloona—over to you, Jane’. Immediately the 
din ceases, and one little voice gives the answer. 


One amazing lesson brings in a play-reading— 
the play is performed by characters who are 
separated from each other by hundreds of miles. 
Each child takes his correct cue, and acts his part, 
while the rest of the cast listens at the transceivers. 
Before the play begins, each child dresses for the 
part (although unseen by anyone except by 
members of the family in that particular outpost), 
and then describes the costume to all the listeners. 

You can understand how Mrs. Gibb feels that 
she knows her ninety-three scholars very well, 
although she has actually met only a very few of 
them. ‘We have always tried to make the 
children feel that they really do meet together at 
lesson-time ’, she says, and then tells how Mrs. 
Osman, away in Queensland, decided to take her 
two small daughters to see the Hotchin family 
at Waka, over a hundred miles away. As soon as 
they started, shy little Marilyn Osman began to 
chant, ‘ We’re going to see Lance! We’re going 
to see Lance!’ 

Mrs, Osman said, ‘ But you don’t know Lance ? ’, 
to which her little girl replied, ‘ Of course we do. 
We meet him every morning in school.’ 

Thank you, Mrs. Gibb—not only for the wonder- 
ful work you are doing from the beautiful class- 
room in Broken Hill—but also for reminding us 
that we are all members in a great school, and we 
can tune in to our Teacher every day. And 
however isolated we are—however far away from 
other ‘ scholars ’, we who ‘ hear His voice’, also 
learn the ways of friendship with the many others 
who also ‘ hear His voice ’. 


Short Runs and Stolen Bases 


By THE REVEREND H. F. WoopHouseE, B.A., 
H.Dipe.Ep., D.D., UNIvERsiTy oF KING’s 
COLLEGE, HALIFAX, CANADA 

‘Buying up your opportunities.—Col 4° (Wey- 
mouth). 

‘Use the present opportunity to the full..—Col 4° 
(N.E.B.). 


When I was a boy the English Test team at 
cricket had a great pair of batsmen to open their 
scoring called Hobbs and Sutcliffe. Nearly always 
they got a number of what we called short runs. 
They worked together well, they watched for 
mistakes by the other team, they made the most 
of every chance so that where other batsmen 
would have been afraid to run or been run out 
they ran and got home. They made the most of 
every opportunity ; in fact they made opportunities. 

To-day when I read in my paper about another 
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game—baseball—I see that often a great player 
called Luis Aparicio has stolen another base. 
That is while at one base he watches the actions 
of the other team so closely that he makes the 
most of every chance and he gets from one base 
to another when no hit has been made ; he watches 
for a bad throw or if the other team has not been 
as quick as they might be he seizes the chance ; 
he steals a base, and often makes a home run 
where someone else would not. He makes the 
most of every opportunity; indeed, he makes 
opportunities. 

So both in cricket and baseball a good player 
can make chances, use opportunity; by being 
alert and ready Christians can and should imitate 
them. This is what the Authorised Version means 
by a difficult phrase, ‘redeeming the time’ 
(Col 45). Other translations speak of making the 
“best possible use of your time ’, ‘make good use 
of your time’, ‘make the most of your time’. 
That is something we all can use, time; fill every 
minute with sixty seconds worth of distance run ; 
use time to speak kindly and truthfully, to act 
wisely and usefully. 

But there are two translations that make this 
phrase more vivid. They illustrate exactly what 
Hobbs and Sutcliffe or Luis Aparicio did; they 
did not just use the chances open, they searched 
for chances, they made opportunities, they saw 
them, seized them, and took them where others 
would not have seen them or been quick to use 
them. These translations show what a good 
Christian does with things that happen every 
day, at home, at school, at work, at play. He is 
like the sailor in the crow’s nest of a ship fishing 
for whales. He is a look-out man, looking out for 
chances to speak kindly, to act helpfully, to serve 
Jesus Christ as fully, as often as he can. Here is 
the real meaning of the original Greek language ; 
note it, act on it—‘ Buying up your opportunities ’, 
or as we say to-day, ‘ Use the present opportunity 
to the full ’. 


The Christian Year 
TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


The Divine Strategy 


By THE REVEREND PROFESSOR JAMES S. STEWART, 
D.D., NEw CoLLEGE, EDINBURGH 


“It is not possible that the blood of bulls and of 
goats should take away sins. He has appeared to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself..—Heb 104 928. 


The history of mankind has been the record of 
an age-long endeavour to answer one stubborn 
question, to deal with one radical dilemma. Where 
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is real security to be found ? How can the twist 
of evil in the world be straightened out? Can 
its jarring discords be resolved, its fierce tensions 
overcome ? Can some strategy be devised to save 
man from the chaos of his own contriving, some 
expedient to take away sin ? 

It is the ever-recurring question which has 
haunted the thoughts of men since the dim ages 
of the distant past. To-day, more acutely than 
ever, it is forced on us. For twentieth-century 
man sees the glittering civilization he has labori- 
ously constructed disintegrating before his eyes. 
He feels that his magnificent achievements of 
secular knowledge and invention may be working 
out to his own destruction. This is the desperate 
predicament which humanity seems powerless to 
heal. ‘O wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me?’ Can anything deal redeemingly 
with this situation ? Can anyone save us here ? 


It is the old perpetual question, with a new 
cosmic urgency to-day. But beside all this, each © 


of us individually, if we are honest at all, knows 
that it is our question too. For in our own lives 
there appears the same predicament. Our best 


attempts to master our fate and captain our souls — 


and work out our destiny are damaged by the 
same contradiction. If only we could eliminate 
the hard core of self, and conquer the estrange- 
ment and distortion, and achieve true spiritual 
harmony! It is the inarticulate demand of 
multitudes. ‘How can I be right with life and 
God? What will take away sins ?’ 

Think for a moment of some of the great classic 
answers to that question down the centuries. 

There was the answer of the Jew. ‘ The blood of 
bulls and of goats ’—as the writer to the Hebrews 
expresses it—in other words the whole elaborate 
sacrificial system, this was the device to purge 
the evil and break the vicious circle and set men 
fees 

Now we all have something of the Hebrew in 
our constitution, and in some degree that kind of 
answer—modified and brought up to date—has 
been ours. Thus, when I trust to the externals of 
religion to secure me in the sight of God, my inner 
life still remaining unchanged ; when, for example, 
my membership in a church has never made me 
acutely concerned for the refugee, the racially 


disinherited, or even for that un-churchy family | 


down my own street, I am simply perpetuating 
the blunder of those in every age who have thought 
to save themselves by external ordinances, failing 
to see that all the religious observance in the 
world without a changed heart matters to God 
not one iota. 

There came a time when the Jew himself began 
to doubt his own solution. ‘ Wherewith shall I 


come before the Lord’, cried one of his greatest 


‘y prophets, ‘and bow myself before the high God ? 
, Shall I come before him with burnt-offerings ? . . . 
‘), Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 
.Or with ten thousands of rivers of oil?’ The 
writer to the Hebrews is bluntly emphatic in his 
{ retort: ‘It is not possible that the blood of bulls 
i, and of goats should take away sins’. There is no 
_ healing there. 

', So we turn to a second classic answer to the 
‘ human predicament: the answer of the Greek. 
‘@ The Greek mind owes a double allegiance—to 
j art and to philosophy. Hence the answer the 
| Greek gave to the question about healing the hurt 
of humanity had two sides to it—one aesthetic, 
one intellectual. Over against the radical evil 
of the world the Greek sets the apprehension of 
beauty and the logic of thought. Why vex your 
© soul about evil? The loveliness of Nature would 
charm it away; or alternatively, the wit of the 
philosopher would rationalize it away. Nothing 
* else was needed. 

To-day we all have something of the Greek in 
* our constitution, and to some degree his answer 
has been ours. We, too, have thought to find 
our freedom aesthetically and intellectually. 

j Now admittedly the beauty of Nature is a thing 
» to revel in. But as for ‘ breaking the power of 
cancelled sin’, will the perfumes of Arabia work 
that cleansing miracle ? And what of our attempts 
} to rationalize the mystery of evil away? With 
Hamlet, we may tell ourselves—‘ There is nothing 
either good or bad, but thinking makes it so’. 
* All the troubles of humanity could be solved by 
the application of a little logic and intelligence. 
So we say: until God silences that trifling, and 
out of the silence comes a voice—‘ Ye must be 
born again’. It is not possible for man’s in- 
telligence, or his sense of beauty, to take away sin. 

The third classic answer to the quest is the 
answer of the Roman. This can be expressed in a 
single word: moralism. The Roman Empire 
in the heyday of its power had an extraordinary 
genius for law and order. ‘In disciplinam 
Augustorum ’—reads an inscription on a monu- 
ment erected by Roman legionaries—‘ To the 
discipline of the Emperors’. Certainly if discipline, 
the codification of law for the ordering of life, if 
that could have brought salvation, the Roman 
Empire would have done it—and Christ need 
never have died. 

We have all something of the Roman in our 
constitution. How often we have trusted to man’s 
political ideals and social labours for the saving 
of the world—yes, and to our own self-discipline 
and moral achievement to secure us in our status 
before God ! 

And where have they landed us? Is it not 
written devastatingly clear on the page of history 
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that man cannot be his own redeemer ? And for 
ourselves—can’t we see that reliance on discipline, 
moralism, good works, call it what you will, tends 
inevitably towards that self-centredness and 
satisfaction and pride which, more than any 
weakness of the flesh, is the basic human sin ? 

The answer of the Roman, like the answers of 
Jew and Greek, fails us. 


Not the labours of my hands 
Can fulfil Thy law’s demands. 


‘It is not possible.’ 

What then? Then, rising out of the midnight 
of man’s despair, smiting the darkness like a 
sudden dawn, comes the solving word: and all 
the classic answers of Jew and Greek and Roman 
fade before the glory of it. 


All for sin could not atone: 
Thou musi save, and Thou alone. 


Every other experiment fails: over every one of 
them is written the judgment of frustration—‘ It 
is not possible’. Only Christ’s experiment—the 
experiment of the Cross—triumphantly succeeds. 
“He hath appeared, to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of Himself.’ 

I am deeply concerned that no one should 
imagine that this answer—the Christian answer 
to man’s desperate predicament—is just archaic 
language, doctrinal theorising, vague, rhetorical, 
irrelevant. In point of fact, it is the most terrific 
thrust of absolutely shattering realism this world 
has ever seen. All our words and theologies 
stagger before the mystery of the Cross; but that 
is because the Cross itself is the eternal word, 
dynamic and explosive enough to turn the world 
inside out and set its cosmic dislocation right. 
It is more than a word—it is the supreme deed, 
God’s deed, the dramatic break-through of the 
world beyond into this world of time and history. 
If you call the Cross history’s blackest crime, the 
trumpeting triumph of concentrated naked demon- 
ism, you will be right: but God has got His hands 
on that demonic thing, and by a superb divine 
irony—like David using Goliath’s own sword to 
behead the giant—has turned it into the Devil’s 
irrevocable defeat. If only the world to-day 
would align itself with Jesus in His victory, we 
should see the powers of darkness discomfited again. 

Do you see where this touches your life and 
mine ? Suppose you get your life face to face 
with that Cross, that alchemy which turns the 
curse into a blessing and the iron of bitterness into 
the gold of peace. If it is going to heal the whole 
world at last, don’t you think it could perhaps 
begin to heal you—even now with all the monotony 
of defeat, all the paralysis of ethical disenchant- 
ment ? It is worth taking Jesus at His word. 
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The answer of the Cross succeeds where Jew 
and Greek and Roman failed. Is it possible that 
this should take away sins? Back comes the 
answer, a great shout from ten thousand times 
ten thousand voices: ‘Possible? It is proved, 
experienced fact ! ’ 


Thou hast redeem’d us with thy blood, 
and set the pris’ners free ; 

Thou mad’st us kings and priests to God, 
and we shall reign with thee. 


These last two words are the crux of it: ‘ with 
Thee’. For as Christ identifies Himself with us 
in our weakness and defeat, so now we have to 
identify ourselves with Him in His power and 
victory. 

The Cross may mean nothing to us—or it may 
mean everything. If it elicits no response in 
personal surrender, it will mean nothing: and 
the tedious, disillusioning struggle will go on 
unrelieved. If on the other hand we respond 
with every atom of our being, it can mean every- 
thing: and we shall know the joy of being made 
more than conquerors through our victorious 
Redeemer. 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Jesus and the Commandments 


By THE REVEREND PRINCIPAL FREDERIC GREEVES, 
M.A., BRISTOL 


“Do not suppose that I have come to abolish the 
Law and the prophets ; I did not come to abolish, but 
to complete.’—Mt 51’ (N.E.B.). 


“Of course ’, we may be inclined to say, ‘ Jesus 
did not destroy the work of the prophets, but 
surely He came to set us free from the Law, or, 
at least, from the ‘Thou shalt not’s’ of the Old 
Testament ? The Law (Torah) included much 
more than the Ten Commandments, but it did 
include them, and our Lord’s declaration that He 
came to complete rather than to destroy applies 
to these Commandments, most of which begin: 
‘Thou shalt not’. On this Sunday, when the 
Collect speaks of us ‘running the way of thy 
commandments’, we may well remember that 
many of God’s orders are prohibitions and ask 
what Jesus taught us about these. 

In many an old church you will see, in the apse 
or behind the central pulpit, a white-washed or 
distempered wall. If you look carefully you will 
sometimes see faint colour beginning to show 
through the light paint ; the Ten Commandments, 
once written for all to see and then, by a more 
aesthetically minded generation, covered up, are 
breaking through. Once we regularly read these 
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Commandments in our services; how rarely are 
they read to-day! Yet, though we may forget 
them and treat them as old-fashioned, they remain 
the foundation pillars of the life of God’s people. 


Indeed, they remain the sound foundation of all | 


human living, for although the Decalogue belongs ; 
to the Hebrews much of their wisdom has a wider - 
history. Mr. James Welch once told how, living ; 
amongst an African tribe which had hardly been | 


touched by Western influences, he found that they > 


had (in different forms) the equivalent of eight oF | 
the Ten Commandments as their unwritten tribai | 


law. 


(The two that were missing were the pro- . 


hibition of graven images and the Commandmeni ; 


against covetousness.) 


It would have been sur- » 


prising indeed if Jesus had destroyed these founda: | 
tion pillars of human society. But what did He | 


do with them ? How did He ‘complete’ them: 
It was certainly not by adding a much longer list. 


others had done that and had only succeeded is — 
weakening the strength of the original commands. 


Let us ask, then, what Jesus did with the ‘ Thou 
shalt nots’ ? 

1. First, He showed us what they are about. 
Something that happens in time to all rules, 


happened to these: people forgot what they were — 


all about.. They tended to become rules for the 
sake of rules. The wearisome and endless list of 
prohibitions that later Judaism added to the 
long list in the Bible served to increase this mean- 
inglessness. Of course the devout Jew still 
believed that these were God’s commandments ; 
and that (for him) was the all-important point. 
But how irksome and senseless all this prohibiting 
could become I realized when reading Mr. Victor 
Gollancz’s autobiography in which he described 
his childhood in a strict Jewish home. One could 
appreciate as never before the significance of the 
question asked of Jesus by a lawyer: ‘ Which of 
the Commandments is the first, the most import- 
ant?’ 

Jesus answered that question, not by naming 
one Commandment, but by showing that they 
were all important because they were all about 
the same matter. They were all about loving 
God and loving our neighbour as ourself. The 
answer had been there, in the Old Testament, all 
the time. Indeed, when we look at the Ten 
Commandments with this reply of Jesus in our 
minds it becomes obvious. The first four of them 
are all about our duty to God; the others are all 
about our duty to our neighbour. All of the Ten 
appear, on first reading, to be negative; it is the 
‘thou shalt not ’ that strikes us. But Jesus showed 
that they are all positive in purpose, they are all 
ways of safeguarding the life of God’s children, 
which is the life of love for Him and for each other. 

2. In thus showing us what the Commandments 


yare about Jesus also made clear to us what they 
tare for. They are for our good. Rules that are 
ynot for the good of those to whom they apply are 
‘§bad rules. Rules which are ‘ kept ’ in forgetfulness 
.f/or ignorance of the fact that they do serve good 
“purposes are quickly ‘kept’ in wrong ways or 
Gare increasingly broken. We learnt a lot about 
_§that principle in relation to war-time ‘controls’, 
but it applies even to God’s Law. 
| I I need not spend time reminding you of how 
wtrue this was in the time of Jesus. The fact that 
He could be condemned for healing a man on the 
@Sabbath provides the most vivid example. It 
“was as though we saw a man drowning but refused 
{to help him because there was a notice: ‘No 
di bathing here’. We Christians, however, are not 
immune from dangerous forgetfulness of the fact 
& that the Commandments are for our good. All 
of them (like the Sabbath) are made for men, not 
© men for them. 
_ We must understand them in these terms of 
™ human welfare. And we must teach them from 
si that point of view. There seems to be special 
# need for this to be realized to-day. We live in a 
© world in which all these ‘thou shalt nots’ are 
“ being widely questioned, and that not only by 
/ careless or immoral people, but also by thoughtful 
“ people who wish to live a good life. We are 
“nearer to the way of our Master when we are 
prepared to discuss and to explore the ways in 
? which the Commandments do form the founda- 
+ tion of morality, of the good life, than we are 
‘when we (piously but lazily) simply pronounce 
© them. 
If, however, we do seek to follow Jesus in seeing 
+ how the Commandments are essential to the good 
’ life we must bear three facts in mind. Firstly, 
| it is to the good life as Christ Himself reveals it 
| that they contribute; not to any kind of ‘ good 
life’. Secondly, they are not in themselves the 
good life; they are (as I have suggested) founda- 
} tions of it. For the full understanding of what 
' the good life is we must look to other parts of 
' Christ’s teaching. Thirdly, they are Command- 
ments for the good of us ali; they are for life-in- 
community. They are for the shared life of men 
- and women who battle with the storms and work 
and play together as God’s children in God’s 
» world. 
3, If Jesus interpreted the nature and purpose 
- of the Law, He also made the Commandments 
appear more difficult than they might have seemed 
apart from His teaching. This is a fact that is 
often forgotten and sometimes denied. It is 
' said, for example, that Jesus condemned ‘ respect- 
able’ sins but not sins ‘of the flesh’. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. It is said that 
because for Jesus there is no law but the law of 
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love we need not trouble about prohibitions ; 
but that is a total misunderstanding. 

Jesus showed very clearly that keeping of the 
Commandments is a matter of intention and 
motive and not merely of outward conformity to 
regulations. The Jewish religion had taught this 
same truth, but many had not listened. When 
Jesus pressed morality back to men’s ‘hearts’, 
to the purposes and desires of their minds, He 
was teaching a much harder way than that of some 
of the Pharisees. He reminded us all that the 
Commandments are about what we ave, not just 
about what we do; He reminded us that they 
go so deep into our characters that no man can 
judge whether we keep them or not. But God 
can and does judge. 

But Christ made the Commandments appear 
harder, that is to say He showed us their hardness 
more clearly, chiefly by keeping them Himself. 
We might, perhaps, build up for ourselves a picture 
of the life of a man who kept all the Command- 
ments and feel that it was not a very difficult 
goal for us to reach. After all, most of us do not 
steal, commit adultery, or really covet (or do we ?). 
But the Law is no longer for us only written on 
Tables of stone or in the pages of the Bible; it 
is written in a human life. To keep the Com- 
mandments is to be like Jesus. And so, although 
in some ways He removed the burden that the 
Law had become, in other ways He made it appear 
an impossible burden to carry. 

4. Therefore we must remember most of all 
that Jesus ‘completed’ the Law by making it 
possible for us to keep tt. T. W. Manson has 
reminded us that Jesus, in completing both 
the Law and the prophets, completed both the 
Commandments of the Law and the Promises of the 
prophets. The power to do these things is freely 
offered to us. Weare not ‘under the law’, but we 
are both summoned to keep and enabled to keep it. 

We all want the Promises, but we cannot have 
them without the Law. The gifts of God always 
involve commitments on our part. There is no 
offer from Him which does not imply a task ; 
but there is no task which does not bring with ita 
gift! Sometimes, in the Christian life, we need 
one reminder and sometimes the other. Sometimes 
we fail because we try very hard but forget the 
promised help; more often we fail because we do 
not try and so do not even recognize our need for 
help. This we remember to-day as we pray: 
“O God, who declarest thy almighty power most 
chiefly in shewing mercy and pity: Mercifully 
grant unto us such a measure of thy grace, that 
we, running the way of thy commandments, may 
obtain thy gracious promises, and be made 
partakers of thy heavenly treasure ; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’ 
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‘Commandments and promises ’, 


j ‘grace and 
treasure ’—they belong together. 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


The Hands of Men 
By THE REVEREND JOHN CuBIE, B.D., PAISLEY 


‘ The Son of man shall be delivered into the hands 
of men.’—Lk 9*4. 


It is a staggering thought that every time we 
partake of Holy Communion Christ puts Himself 
in a sense, as at first, at the mercy of human 
beings; that now, as then, His power, His very 
life upon earth depend, under God, upon us. In 
order to respond aright to this astonishing self- 
giving of our Lord, we need the most earnest 
prayer and the most strenuous preparation. He 
is delivered into our hands. As we realize this, 
we do well to look beyond our evocative text to 
those hands which first received or rejected Him. 

“ Delivered into the hands of men.’ See there, 
one pair of hands, stretched out to receive—not 
Christ, but thirty pieces of silver. Christ is 
delivered into the hands of men, and the hands 
of men spurn Him and betray Him for miserable 
gain. Of course, we say, Judas was a dreadful 
man, an unnatural creature—but was he? He 
was promising enough to receive Christ’s call, 
discerning enough to accept it, respected enough 
to be in charge of the money bag. In most church 
circles he would be regarded as a decent fellow, a 
busy disciple. No—the betrayer is not someone 
unique, a being apart. He lurks within every 
one of us. St. Mark tells us that Judas sought 
how he might conveniently betray Jesus. The 
adverb condemns all of us who have put conven- 
ience or comfort, getting on, or gaining security, 
prestige, or position—yes, any temporal advantage, 
any earthly thing, before the all-embracing claims, 
the crown rights of the Redeemer. The enemies 
of Christ are still powerful and numerous and 
cunning. Let us, who are His friends, beware 
lest we betray Him into their power. 

‘ Delivered into the hands of men.’ Other hands 
come to mind—hands washing themselves, seeking 
to be cleansed of responsibility. There are more 
ways of betraying Christ than Judas’ way. We 
can betray Him by default, by doing nothing. 
Pontius Pilate was a busy bureaucrat, with the 
senior civil servant’s crowded day; he did not 
really understand what these troublesome Jews 
were excited about. He was quite sure the Man 
before him was innocent—but anything to keep 
the peace. He would try to discourage them, of 
course, but better not to get too involved. It 
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might damage his career. And so the matter is 
dropped and the water is brought and the hands 
are washed and the Christ is betrayed by neglect. 


Our first instinct is to despise Pilate; yet havea : 


care! ‘ He that is without sin, let him first cast a 
stone.’ 


one that many of us echo. 
It is the dirty pink sins of omission, the sour fruits 
of neglect that defeat us. 
crucify Christ. We just ignore Him. We don’ 
say a word against Him. 


blasphemously. 


sorely tempted simply to soak them in the waters 


of apathy and inertia, and try to wash ourselves } 


clean of commitment. 


Hands that showed hostility, hands that showee | 
carelessness, aye, and hands that showed care oF ’ 
the wrong kind. The Son of man was deliverec | 
into the hands of men—and at least one pair o | 


Pilate’s refusal to become involved is | 
We are not normally | 
very prone to the great scarlet sins of commission. | 


We do not deliberately | 


In fact we never say 
anything about Him. We don’t utter His name ' 
In fact it never crosses our lips. ; 
We don’t turn our hands against Him. We are } 


hands grasped a sword to defend Him. Peter a» 
any rate is loyal and true—no kind of betraya’ — 
here—and yet—and yet, at this very moment oj | 


overflowing loyalty to his Master, Peter forgets | 


and betrays everything that his Master stands for. 


' 


His aim, his intention is right enough—the saving © 


of Jesus’ life ; 


but his means to this end hurt — 


Christ more than the handcuffs and blows of > 


arrest. 

So with us. 
enthusiasm and energy for Christ’s cause. We 
want money for His work—so we use dubious 
methods to raise it and defeat our purpose. We 
want youngsters for His Church and to get them 
we gloss over the offence of the Cross. We want 
to preserve the Christian values of the West, so 
we prepare to defend them by means which make 
talk of values farcical. 

Even the hands of loyalty and service can find 
the Lord holding them back and undoing thei 
work—for they too can work betrayal. 

“ Delivered into the hands of men ndelivertl 
into our hands—and how are we to be sure that 
our hands are not callous like Judas’, or careless 
like Pilate’s or overquick like Peter’s ? How are 
we to ensure that we receive Him with the loving 
touch of the extravagant hands that poured 
costly perfume upon Him, the strong hands that 
shared the burden of His Cross, the gentle hands 
that brought Him down and bore Him to the 
tomb ? 

How shall we rightly respond to the Son of man, 
delivered into our hands—why, surely by remem- 
bering His, the hands that sum up all His life, the 
hands that brought sight to the blind and healing 
to the sick; the hands that broke the bread of 


In our best moments we are all 


4 ellowship and passed the cup of blessing; the 
jaands that were pierced and transfixed to a Cross 


. 


i 


or Judas and Pilate and Peter and you and me. 
h When He comes to His own, let His own receive 
a Him with new joy and thanksgiving, with high 
purpose and fresh resolve—that our hands may 
i o for Him some minute portion of what His hands 
/have done for us. 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
I. Between D-day and V-day ! 


By THE REVEREND DouGLas Stewart, M.A., 
LONDON 


‘ 


. and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 


1 Is the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead a this-worldly or an other-worldly event ? 


9i question as to whether you believe in the Resur- 
rection or not. In what are we asking men to 
l) believe ? Some unbelievers are refusing to believe 
‘/in an other-worldly event because to them it 
s}seems that what is detached from human experi- 
ence, from historic existence, is meaningless and 
i) cannot therefore be believed. But is the Resur- 
rection as we read of it in the New Testament 
~ detached from experience in this way ? 
Certainly, both in our private thinking and in 
“ the liturgy of the Church, we may treat the 
+» Resurrection in detachment from the gospel. 
) We read of Jesus’ birth, His baptism, His ministry 
and teaching, His passion, death and burial, and 
® there we draw a line. All that is this-worldly— 
) it happened—it’s history. Up to that point we 
} are faithful to the Incarnation. We are left with the 
Resurrection as a mysterious detached appendix 
to the story, unrelated to the Incarnation. 
Liturgically the same thing happens. From 
Palm Sunday to Good Friday we celebrate the 
Passion of our Lord, but then the lull on Holy 
) Saturday cuts the Resurrection off from these 
) historic events. And Bank holiday Monday and 
the rest of Easter week enable us to reach our 
» ordinary level so that on Low Sunday we are back 
' to normal. Easter day stands insulated from 
| normal life—even the normal life of the Christian 
_ and of the Church. 
Once on Low Sunday I selected some Resur- 
| rection hymns when I went to preach as a visitor 
in a neighbouring Church. The organist came into 
_ the vestry looking puzzled, ‘Last Sunday was 
’ Easter day!’ he said. For how many Christians 
1 This is the first of a short series of sermons by 
' Mr. Stewart—a re-reading of certain parts of the 
' Passion story.—Editor. 
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was he speaking ? This might be tested by asking 
the man in the pew, ‘ What’s the significance of 
the Resurrection ?’ The most likely answer would 
be, ‘ It proves that there’s a life after death’. The 
Resurrection is thus reduced to ‘a proof’ of 
something and indeed approaches perilously near 
to being ‘a proof’ in the spiritualist sense of the 
word. It is something to be investigated by the 
Society for Psychical Research. And then we 
are driven on to examine ‘the proofs’ of the 
Resurrection—and after that the validity of the 
reasoning which proves these proofs and so on 
ad infinitum. In the end the Resurrection is 
nothing but a problem to us, and one suspects 
that this is the case for many Christians. 

But in the New Testament the Resurrection is 
not insulated in this way. It is not a detached 
appendix to the gospel story but the climax of 
the whole. We must stop reading it in detach- 
ment from the Passion of our Lord. Nor is it 
detached from what comes after, since it is with 
the Resurrection that St. Luke begins The Acts 
of the Apostles. The life of the Christian com- 
munity flows from the Resurrection. It is em- 
bedded in a this-worldly chain of events, the life 
of Jesus and the acts of the apostles. Easter day 
was not, for the first Christians, a special Sunday 
to be annually commemorated. For them every 
Sunday was Easter day, ‘the Lord’s day’. They 
lived here and now in the power of His resurrection, 
in the assurance of His presence and power. ‘ Lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.’ 

The truth is that our dualistic division into this- 
worldly and other-worldly is unbiblical. The 
Kingdom of God is conceived both in the Old 
Testament and the New as God’s rule over all 
things—all realms of being. And the Resurrection 
is the ultimate sign of the kingdom. It was the 
triumph of the kingdom both on earth and in 
heaven, and the first Christians felt they particip- 
ated in it. ‘The fellowship of his sufferings’ 
and ‘the power of his resurrection’ created in 
them the quality of Christian life. 

Can we feel it that way ? Two thousand years 
of history flow between us and the Resurrection, 
and the kingdoms of this world still stand. They 
are aggressively ‘ of this world ’ while the kingdom 
of our Lord apparently tarries. The first Christians 
could believe the end of the world imminent and 
so the problem of continuing historic evil did not 
exist for them. For us it does. How then can 
we see the Resurrection as the victory of Christ in 
this world ? 

In Oscar Cullman’s book Christ and Time he 
wrestles creatively with this problem. ‘The 
decisive battle in a war’, he writes, ‘ may already 
have occurred in a relatively early stage of the 
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war, and yet the war still continues.’ The illus- 
tration that springs to mind is D-day. The decisive 
battle of the last war was the establishment of the 
bridge-head on the Normandy beaches. After 
that, victory was certain. But victory had still 
to be fought for and won. Cullman insists that 
this is the Christian vision of history. This is 
what gives reality both to our faith and to the 
historic order in which we live. We are living 
between D-day and V-day, between the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ from the dead and the end 
of the world. The Resurrection is a this-worldly 
event because all history since is dominated by it. 
The most ancient Resurrection hymns are hymns 
of victory which sing of the decisive battle and 
look towards the ultimate triumph. From now 
on it is certain that the kingdoms of this world 
will become the kingdoms of our God and of His 
Christ. 

If the Resurrection is only to be understood in 
the light of the gospel story and the acts of the 
apostles, they in turn derive illumination from 
the Resurrection. In particular the Passion 
narrative is full of inexplicable incidents and 
sayings which can only be clarified in themselves 
and unified to a consistent pattern as we read 
them as a part of D-day. Only in the context of 
the decisive battle can their full meaning emerge. 

This series of sermons, therefore, is a re-reading 
of certain parts of that story in the light of Christ’s 
victory. 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


2. The Kingdom is Come 


By THE REVEREND DouGLas STEWART, M.A., 
LonDoN 


Matthew xxi. I-11 


Familiarity blinds us to the problem of the 
triumphalentry. Yet itis a problem both because 
it contradicts the method of Jesus and, more 
seriously, because it appears to contradict His 
character. Why should He ride in triumph, 
attracting the plaudits of the crowd, when, 
throughout His ministry, He had shunned that 
kind of publicity, had told those whom He healed 
to tell no one, had escaped after the feeding of 
the multitudes when they sought to make Him a 
king ? At the very least there is here a dramatic 
change in Jesus’ method and policy. Does it 
mark also a change in His character ? 

In the famous Preface to Androcles and the Lion, 
George Bernard Shaw advances this thesis. 
Having said that we have no right ‘to regard 
Annas and Caiaphas as worse men than the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Head Master of 
Eton’, he goes on, ‘If Jesus had been indicted 
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| 
in a modern Court, he would have been examine 
by two doctors; found to be obsessed by ; 
delusion; declared incapable of pleading; an 
sent to an asylum.’ This would have happenec 
because, according to Shaw, Jesus the wise moralis 
and economist ‘lost his head; believed himse! 
to be a crude legendary form of God; and unde) 
that delusion courted and suffered a cruel exec 
tion in the belief that he would rise from the deaw 
and come in glory to reign over a regeneratec 
world.’ 

There is just sufficient truth in that travesty ~« 
give it edge and it compels us to face the probless 
of Palm Sunday. Why did it happen? Why da 
Jesus defend Himself by saying, ‘if these shou‘ 
hold their peace, the stones would cry out’ ? 

In modern times we would think of it in terms 
of a political demonstration but in biblical times 
it must be categorized differently. It is an actec 
parable—like the parables of Jeremiah ana 
Ezekiel. Throughout His ministry Jesus taught 
men by parables and now at the climax of His 
ministry, the decisive hour, He enacts a parabiel 
which both declares His truth and involves the 
city in it. Since it is acted, Jesus Himself «= 
more deeply involved than in any spoken wore: 
And by its form, His disciples, the Galileans, tha 
pilgrims, and finally all Jerusalem become involved 
with Him, for, in action, He is saying, ‘Tha 
Kingdom is Come ’. 

John, in his preaching, had warned that genera- 
tion ‘ the Kingdom is near’. Jesus, in His spoken 
parables, had sought to prepare men for the 
kingdom. But now in the crucial hour He tries 
with dramatic emphasis to warn His people of 
the apocalyptic events in which they are involved. 
All Jerusalem must enact and witness the Passion 
and Resurrection, and so He tries to preach to all 
Jerusalem in an unmistakable way. 

His parable is based on a prophecy of Zachariah. 
familiar to everyone about the King riding into 
Jerusalem upon an ass. He literally fulfils that. 
prophecy and so declares, ‘Here is the King! 
Here is the Kingdom!’ Up to a point they 
understand what He is doing. They respond with 
messianic slogans. ‘Hosannah! Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord.’ Up toa 
point they accept and share in His parable—they 
accept and share in His kingdom. Beyond that 
point they fail. First the masses fail; then the 
disciples fail; then Judas fails; then the apostles 
fail. ‘They all forsook him and fled.’ The 
Kingdom of God is not so easy as we think. 

In symbolic terms, what is rejected is the ass. 
The meekness, the lowliness, the bearing of the 
burdens of the world. When men talk of the 
Kingdom of God, they usually mean the kingdom 
of our dreams. All that man repudiates must 
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be excluded and man repudiates the suffering and 
. sorrow of the world. 


“That be far from thee 
Lord.’ Yet these lie somewhere close to the heart 


‘}, of reality, going down into the roots of nature 
ie. itself. 


It is extraordinary to see how St. Paul affirms 


“) the universe in terms of salvation in Christ. The 


rT groans and travails’ 
Man must not seize the 
® leaving a suffering creation behind him. The very 
~) suffering must be wrought into the saving pattern. 


contrast is with Greek concepts of salvation which 
understand it as the soul’s emancipation from the 
body, the repudiation of man’s imprisonment in 
nature. But for St. Paul ‘the whole creation 
expecting the redemption. 
life-boat and sail away 


At a level deeper than that of historic evil the 


_ Cross embraces a suffering universe. 


We, and doubtless those in Jerusalem in that 


» week of the feast, are more aware of the historic 


» claim that ‘the Kingdom is come’ 


K 


sufferings of man. For many honest thinkers the 
is manifestly 


absurd, for if the Kingdom is come how do we find 


' ourselves in the world of the twentieth century ? 


Whether or not Shaw’s moral equation of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Headmaster of 
Eton with Annas and Caiaphas had any validity, 


"we can, out of our historic experience, produce 
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monsters of depravity who have introduced us to 
new dimensions of human wickedness and who 
have come near to universal conquest. 

We should sympathize with those who shouted 
for Barabbas since we have so often done it our- 
selves. So often Barabbas appears to offer us 
the historic solution. The horse is what we need, 
not the ass ; the war-horse. 

And yet what ultimate hope is there for mankind 
in the kingdom of Barabbas? ‘ Kingdom shall 
rise against kingdom.’ One sign of the Kingdom 
of God is that it bears the sin of man as surely as 
it bears the suffering of creation. All utopianisms, 
like all nationalisms, are partial dreams of partial 
solutions for partial problems. ‘The Kingdom is 
come ’, and we see it on the Cross. 

Within the limits of our historic experience 
we know that ‘the Kingdom is come’. In fact 
the terrible deeds of our century derive their terror 
from the fact that Christ is known, that Christ is 
here. These are not acts of unreflective savagery. 
They bear a guilt impossible in simpler ages. And 
we do not believe that the final word in our history 
is spoken at Belsen. It remains ‘ the fellowship 
of his sufferings ’, ‘ the power of his resurrection ’. 

“Tell ye the daughter of Sion, Behold, thy King 
cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting upon an ass.’ 


Literature 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE 


Two well known Biblical scholars in the U.S.A., 
Professors G. Ernest Wright and Reginald H. 
Fuller, one an expert in the Old Testament, and 
the other in the New, have together produced a 
most interesting book on the Bible—the chapter 
on Jesus was the subject of a ‘Note’ in our last 
month’s issue. Thirty years ago this book might 
have been prosaically called just ‘ An Introduction 
to the Books of the Bible’. This in a sense would 
describe what it is, but it is strikingly different 
from similar books of a generation ago. Much of 
the content is the same, but the main emphasis is 
greatly changed. The change is reflected in the 
title—The Book of the Acts of God (Duckworth ; 
35s. net)—-a title reminiscent of an earlier book by 
teen Wright about God in the Old Testament. 
Matters of the literary origin and character of 
the various books, and questions of authorship 
are discussed, but these are not the central concern. 
The predominant emphasis is placed on the content 
and message of the books, and the demonstration 
that this message is an integral part of the message 
of the Bible as a whole. In the modern jargon it 
might well be called a ‘ theological’ introduction 


to the Bible. As the authors themselves insist, it 
aims to spotlight ‘the thoughts of believing men 
who sought to understand the ways of God and to 
proclaim those ways to their fellow-men ’, and to 
convey a sense of ‘ the unity of the whole Bible’. 

Professor Wright is responsible for Parts I and II 
which deal first with the History of Israel and the 
books where that history is recorded, and, secondly, 
with the theological books, the Prophets, Psalmists 
and Wisdom writers. Professor Fuller writes 
Part III which deals with the period between the 
Old and New Testaments (including such import- 
ant books as ‘ Enoch ’, and a discussion of Palestin- 
ian sects, such as the Qumran community), and 
also Part IV about the New Testament. The 
whole book is well planned and well written, and 
additional interest is introduced by the inclusion 
of well chosen illustrations. 

In the Introduction the authors claim that the 
‘book was written primarily for laymen’, and no 
doubt many laymen will be glad to read it; but 
it is for well informed laymen, not unfamiliar 
with books on theology. Indeed ch. 2 in the 
prologue on ‘The Knowledge of God’ is some- 
what difficult. The theological standpoint of the 
writers is revealed by their unwillingness to find 
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knowledge of God in Nature or in the human heart, 
but rather in history. Yet not all history speaks 
equally of God. In the Old Testament we read 
that there are five events ‘in which the whole 
facts seem to centre ’—the call of the fathers, the 
deliverance from slavery, the Sinai Covenant, the 
conquest of Canaan and the Davidic Government. 
In the New Testament there are three: the real 
life and teaching of Jesus, His death on the Cross, 
and His Resurrection as head of the new com- 
munity. 

In the New Testament section Professor Fuller 
has made a first-class contribution. His chapter 
on Jesus with its discussion of the historical 
validity of the records is very good; so also his 
paragraphs on the Fourth Gospel. 

It is an unusual kind of Introduction to the 
Bible, but a welcome kind, though some of course 
will not wholly accept the precise theological 
standpoint. But it is refreshing to read an Intro- 
duction which is concerned far more with the 
message than with lesser questions of literary 
origins and authorship. 

C. L. Mirron 


PREACHING TO MODERN MAN 


“Come to the kingdom for such a time as this’ 
must be the verdict on the preacher who can 
bring betimes of a Sabbath morning streams of 
folk to crowd the doors of the historic St. Cuth- 
bert’s, Edinburgh for a broadcast service. Now 
here in the Warrack Lectures—With Avdour and 
Accuracy (St. Andrew Press; 12s. 6d. net)— 
Leonard Small reveals something of his secret, 
while between the lines we can sense the richly 
furnished mind of a _ gifted and dedicated 
personality. 

As we turn the pages we are attracted by a 
crispness, directness, a singular aptness of illus- 
tration and comment, a happy knack of hitting 
the nail on the head. Preaching is seen as a 
trumpet-like proclamation, a road-making for 
the living Christ, a conversation in which the 
individual listener finds himself personally con- 
cerned. As this master of the arts reviews 
suggestively our abundant materials in the funda- 
mentals of the faith and the riches of Scripture we 
wonder how we have ever found the cupboard 
bare ; we have forgotten to preach Christ and so 
be delivered from the subtle, insidious tyranny of 
self. 

Here is one of the few men who can take a 
really large share of committee and community 
work and yet keep tryst with the supreme function 
of preaching and he solves the problem, he tells 
us, by constantly revising and renewing his scale 
of priorities. Quite fascinating is the final chapter 
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on special techniques for the very varied calls of} 
the modern world. It requires a chameleonlike 
adaptability to be at home in the auctioneer’s box 
in the cattle ring, to brave the glare of the cinema 
footlights for a three-minute talk to a Saturday 
crowd, to speak from the top of a step-ladder' 
outside a fairground, to assert oneself over the 
clatter of tin trays in a self-service canteen, to 
endure the heat and dazzle of lights with the 
penumbra of TV technicians in a studio—to say) 
nothing of the occasional challenge of Crathic : 
It is not cleverness that can do all these things, we’ 
are made to feel, but an evangelical concern and a 
humble faith that God will use us in ways past’ 
finding out. To the old practitioner who so oftex: 
feels himself pumped dry these lectures will be + 
tonic and a bracer against low Sundays, while 
the lay critic will take note that the Church ci 
Scotland can still speak with freshness and power | 

We must ask if the initials are right on p. 36, 
if Elie should be read for Largo on p. 54, and whaé' 
caustic comment would the precise James Denney; 
make on the spelling of his name on pp. 31-32 ? : 
And should not the St. Andrew Press find a corner 
to recall the donor of this lectureship and to give: 
the exact date and places of delivery ? 

Joun Dow 


EUCHARISTIC WORSHIP 


The long and chequered story of changes in 
eucharistic worship is the theme of Dr. G. A. 
Michell’s Landmarks in Liturgy (Darton, Longman | 
and Todd; 18s. net), a study distinguished for its 
clarity and readability. He takes three moments 
in the story: the primitive pattern described by 
Justin Martyr and the apocryphal Acts of John, 
the Latin Mass of the 1570 missal, and the re- 
formed English liturgy from 1548 to 1662. Having 
shown that the Western liturgy underwent con- 
siderable modifications mainly in the fourth 
century, he contrasts these with the changes, 
dogmatically motivated, introduced by Cranmer. 
He observes ironically that Cranmer followed the 
Roman canon where it had departed from the 
primitive pattern and deserted it where it was 
closest to the primitive. Conformity with the 
primitive Church being the ideal, one concludes 
that neither Latin Mass nor English Communion 
can be deemed satisfactory, though the former 
fares better than the latter. It is, of course, a 
major difficulty that no primitive liturgies survive 
to guide our conformity ; the mists do not begin 
to be dispelled before Hippolytus’s ‘ Apostolic 
Tradition ’ and the text of that work cannot be 
safely traced back beyond the second half of the 
fourth century, so that there remains an awkward 
hundred and fifty years during which many things 


Wmay have happened to that document. Dr. 
|Michell is pretty confident that Professor Ratclift’s 
speculative reconstruction of the original Hip- 
dpolytean pattern is the right one and he argues 
, paccordingly ; but it is a confidence that everyone 
@may not share. For the rest, Dr. Michell is careful 
to warn his readers when he is using intelligent 
@guess-work, and his pages are plentifully sprinkled 
with such phrases as ‘ must have been’, or ‘ this 
Sis consistent with the hypothesis that’. He has 
notably added to the usefulness of his book in a 
wide circle by freely quoting (and translating) his 
» chief documents, so that the reader has the evidence 
before his eyes; it is only a pity that the final 
Be oF reading did not include a scrupulous verifica- 
tion of texts and references, but there are no major 
w disasters and the petty inaccuracies are usually 
v obvious. 


H. CHADWICK 


MINISTRY AND CHURCH 


| In The Pioneer Ministry (S.C.M.; 21s. net) 
# Canon A. T. Hanson has attempted a new-look 
at a perennial subject of debate. He begins by 
» examining the doctrine of the Remnant in the 
oa Testament and by defining its mission prim- 
) arily in terms of witness and secondarily in terms 
of judgment. He then proceeds to argue, what 
few will dispute, that this mission passed through 
the Messiah to His apostles and first disciples. 
The earliest Christians had therefore an apostolic 
function to perform and this function was their 
ministry—ministry .and Church (or Remnant) 
being initially identical. This ministry was 
essentially a ‘ pioneer’ one in the sense that ‘it 
led the way in doing what the Church must do’. 
‘The ministry is originally the Church in nucleo, 
the faithful Remnant, whose task it is to gather 
others and lead them also in carrying on the 
} ministry of the Messiah.’ Consequently the 
-ministry should never be set over against the 
Church. Canon Hanson seeks to show that this 
H is the Pauline teaching, that it disappeared in the 
| sub-apostolic period, that it was in part reappre- 
hended by Luther, Calvin, Hooker, and John 
{| Owen but has been entirely missed by many 
modern writers, including F. D. Maurice, Moberly, 
| Gore, Temple, and Mascall. 
| This is an interesting study and the repeated 
assertion that the ministry is not to be set apart 
| from the Church is valuable, but nevertheless it 
fails to satisfy completely. It gives the impression 
_ of having been put together too hastily ; there isa 
lack of clarity in definition ; distinctions necessary 
_ for appreciating the argument are not always 
made, nor, where implicit, do they. always seem 
to be observed. How can one say that the Church 
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is not dependent upon the ministry and yet else- 
where affirm that the ministry is the nucleus of 
the Church and even the faithful Remnant? It 
is noticeable in this connexion that when the Old 
Testament idea of the Remnant is reviewed, 
nothing is said of its relation to the Chosen People 
as a whole or to the covenant. In expounding 
St. Paul’s thought, there is much valuable exegesis 
but also much that will not necessarily commend 
assent. Thus the argument that Paul never 
identified Israel with the Jewish-Gentile Church 
of his day is at least questionable in view of the 
statement in Eph 2, which Canon Hanson is 
prepared to cite as ‘Pauline’, that ‘ye, the 
Gentiles in the flesh . . . were alienated from the 
commonwealth of Israel (rs mroAuretas) . . . (but 
are now) fellow-citizens (avv7oAira) with the 
saints ’. 

Canon Hanson is at his liveliest when he is 
pointing out the fallacies of those with whom he 
disagrees, but his own unacknowledged bias is 
frequently apparent. Thus he asserts that 
“catholic ’ writers fail to carry conviction that 
they believe in an Apostolic Church, since in their 
thought the apostolate of the Church seems to be 
monopolised by the ministry; but he has failed 
to convince one reader at least that he sees any 
‘theological’ necessity for an ordained ministry 
within the Apostolic Church. He quotes with 
approval Dr. Ehrhardt’s damning criticism of the 
shaliach conception so beloved of the authors of 
‘The Apostolic Ministry ’, but he neglects entirely 
the main thesis that ‘The Apostolic Succession ’ 
was concerned to present. 

This uneven work, at times penetrating, at 
times superficial, is certainly a contribution to the 
contemporary debate, but not one that is likely 
to bring it to a speedy conclusion. 

J. G. Davies 


COMMENTARIES 


Four more volumes of the ‘Layman’s Bible 
Commentaries ’ series (S.C.M.) have appeared. 

In the New Testament there is The Acts of the 
Apostles, by Professor A. C. Winn. The intro- 
ductory material is comparatively brief but 
good; and the exposition is uniformly helpful. 
The importance of Acts is rightly stressed. ‘If 
Acts were missing, we would grope in a fog of 
uncertainty and confusion about the origin of the 
Church. There is no other record.’ Luke is taken 
to be the author, and the main thesis of the book 
is taken to be the universalizing of the Christian 
Church. This is a thoroughly useful volume. 

The second of the New Testament volumes is 
I, II, III, John, Jude and Revelation, by Professor 
Julian P. Love, and in it there are a hundred and 
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twenty-eight pages. But to attempt to deal 
with these books in such a space is to attempt the 
impossible. We are far from saying that this is a 
bad book; it is not; it is useful and helpful ; 
but the editors of this series ought quite certainly 
to have given the unfortunate author of this 
volume an opportunity to make it far better, 
which it is quite obvious he could have done. 
II and III John are hardly annotated at all. 
Their importance for the clash between the 
itinerant and the settled ministry of the Church 
is well-nigh totally neglected—and that is their 
importance. The treatment of Gnosticism as 
forming the background of I John is necessarily 
far slighter than it should have been, and the 
ninety-one pages which the Revelation receives 
is not adequate for the attempt to unravel its 
mysteries. Editorial policy is here very hard to 
understand, for in Professor Love the general 
editors had a scholar who well deserved more space. 

The first Old Testament volume is Jevemiah, by 
Professor H. T. Kuist. The Introduction is a 
brave and successful attempt to unravel the 
critical problems involved ; and the commentary 
is written with real insight and sympathy. 

But the gem of these four volumes is beyond 
doubt that on Psalms, by Professor Arnold B. 
Rhodes. He who wades through the bigger 
modern commentaries on the Psalms wades 
through deep waters. To change the metaphor, 
he has often to traverse the most arid of arid 
deserts. Here is a volume in the Kirkpatrick 
tradition. The Introduction is not far off being 
ideal. The explanation of terms in the headings 
of the Psalms, the general treatment of the theology 
and the ideas of the Psalms is quite excellent ; 
and the treatment of each Psalm combines 
scholarly efficiency and devotional insight in a very 
marked degree. This is quite the best commentary 
on the Psalms that there is for the general reader. 

The cost of each volume is 6s. net and they are 
all a bargain at the price. 

WILLIAM BARCLAY 


A GOSPEL FOR PREACHERS 


To provide commentaries for preachers, and 
especially for preachers who have had no oppor- 
tunity for intensive theological training, is an 
important but difficult task. One of the chief 
problems is what to omit. Technical discussions 
will only confuse a reader whose opportunity for 
study is limited. Dr. A. Marcus Ward, in the 
latest of the Epworth Preacher’s Commentaries— 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew (Epworth 
Press; 12s. 6d. net), does not discuss conflicting 
interpretations of the text. For such matters he 
refers his readers to more detailed commentaries. 
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He subordinates everything to the main purpos 
of explaining the meaning of the text and showin 
its relevance for preaching. Drastic omissions ar 
inevitable in a commentary of this size. But it il 
to be regretted that in his Introduction he doe; 
not allow himself the liberty of giving a fulle: 
account of the distinctive characteristics of th» 
Gospel. 

Dr. Ward’s book abounds in suggestions fo 
preaching. He intersperses his explanation of tix 
text with brief indications of the way in which # 
can be applied by the preacher. Quite rightly h 
does not offer ready-made sermons or sermet) 
outlines. He does not intend to relieve the preaches 
of his responsibility for preparing his own sermon 
He offers ideas, tersely expressed, which ought 
provide a powerful stimulus for any preacher wh 
is prepared to think for himself. The doctrina 
implications of the Gospel are clearly brought out; 
and Dr. Ward will be of great assistance to those 
who are tempted always to turn away from t 
Gospels when they wish to expound a gre#i 
doctrinal theme. 

The limits within which Dr. Ward has had © 
work have forced him to be very concise in his 
comments. He has not had space to be expansive 
It is a work which ought not to be read througt 
hurriedly. If it is inwardly digested, it will 
wholesome, nourishing, and appetising. It is 4 
book to which a preacher can constantly refer 
in the confident expectation that it will have at 
insight to give him. 


ARTHUR W. WAINWRIGHT 


THE TORCH JEREMIAH 


The Book of Jeremiah in ‘ The Torch Bible Com- 
mentaries ’ has now been published (S:C.M.; 15s. 
net), its author Associate Principal H. Cunlifte- 
Jones. To deal adequately with the Book of 
Jeremiah within the limits which are set by this! 
series means that many notes on the text have to 
be brief and fragmentary and careful choice has ta 
be made of the subjects which require fuller treat- 
ment. In this respect the author succeeds admir- 
ably. He has the ability to give a clear, orderly 
and succinct statement, as, for instance, when he 
mentions the six main characteristics of the 
prophet. He rightly regards it as crucial that the 
portrait of Jeremiah should be presented clearly, 
because in his case particularly the message must 
be heard against the troubled background of events: 
in which it was delivered and in view of the personal 
sufferings which the prophet had to endure. A 
little more space might have been given to a dis- 
cussion of the question of the relation of Jeremiah 
to the reformation of King Josiah of Judah, but 
that apparently was not regarded as of sufficient 


‘§nterest or importance for the general reader. On 
the whole it can be said that this volume is a 
raiseworthy addition to a series which is proving 
“popular and acceptable and it answers in uncom- 
solicated fashion the questions which many readers 
(pf the Book of Jeremiah ask. 


JOHN MAUCHLINE 


THE SONG OF SONGS 


© Opinions on the Song of Songs have ranged from 
“the view of Rabbi Akiba that the world itself was 
i0t worth the day on which this book was given 
}co the world to that of Theodore of Mopsuestia 
‘chat it was unfit for Christian ears. Its credit was 
3)ong maintained by interpreting it as an allegory, 
and the most extravagant fancies were indulged 
fm in the interests of this view. Then in the 
waineteenth century it was supposed to be a drama 
/—either a two character drama with a chorus, 
idescribing the Shulammite’s conversion of Solomon 
from a physical attraction to pure love, or a three 
character drama, describing the triumph of the 
/Shulammite’s love for her shepherd swain over 
tthe blandishments of Solomon’s court. This gave 
‘place to the wedding cycle theory, that we have 

here songs for the seven days of the wedding feast, 


‘the present century there has been propounded 
ithe view that it was a liturgy of the fertility cult, 
revised for inclusion in the Canon. Meanwhile the 
‘view that the Song was no more than it purported 
' to be, a collection of love songs, anciently held and 
) anathematized, has continued to find modern 
/ defenders. 

Dr. Hugh J. Schonfield has now prepared a new 
translation of the Song—The Song of Songs 
(Elek Books, London ; 12s. 6d. net), accompanied 
by short paragraphs of explanation, and preceded 
by an Introduction in which the history of inter- 
‘pretation is reviewed. He himself favours the 
view that the Song consists of love songs, with 
“reminiscences of the language of the fertility cult, 
»but depicting pure human love. In both Testa- 
sments marriage is blessed, and the Church con- 
*secrates it in the service of Holy Matrimony. It 
is not therefore unfitting that the love of husband 
‘and wife should find its place in the Scriptures. 
Dr. Schonfield regards the book as a unity, coming 
‘from the first quarter of the fourth century B.c., 

and thinks it is the work of a man of the city who 
had estates in the country. 


H. H. Rowley 


- Professor Robert E. Egner and Mr. Lester E. 
Denonn are responsible as editors for The Basic 
Writings of Bertrand Russell 1903-1959 (Allen 
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and Unwin; 42s. net). This massive volume is 
divided into seventeen parts under which the 
eighty-one selected writings are grouped. Each 
group is devoted to a separate aspect of the 
veteran author’s thought, and the groups range 
from autobiography to religion and international 
affairs by way of mathematics, philosophy, 
education and economics. 

Recognizing Russell as one of the seminal 
thinkers of this century, the editors have attempted 
to present the wide outreach of his views and have 
chosen items which contributed to thought at the 
time they were written, irrespective of the fact 
that their author may have changed his opinions 
since. The pages which derive from Russell the 
Logician and Philosopher of Mathematics make 
heavy going, but most of the book will interest 
and frequently entertain the general reader. We 
ourselves found most interest in trying to see a 
relation between the autobiographical material at 
the beginning and the rationalistic estimate of 
religion that suffuses the fifteenth part. The book 
contains a chronology of Russell’s life, a list of his 
principal books, two pages of epigrams from his 
pen and two pages of thoughts about him by other 
authors. 


In commemoration of the bicentenary this year 
of the birth of William Carey we have a facsimile 
edition of An Enquiry, by William Carey (Carey- 
Kingsgate Press; tos. 6d. net). This is a repro- 
duction of the ‘unpretentious pamphlet’ of 1792 
which became a landmark in Christian history. 
It is a fascinating historical document, and a 
challenge still to the Christian conscience. 


We have already had occasion to welcome previ- 
ous volumes in ‘ The King’s Way’ series. These 
are a series of handbooks which form a complete 
Bible Course for Secondary Schools. On each 
book of the Bible there is a volume for the pupils 
themselves and a companion volume for the teacher. 
The present volume is number five in the series. 
It is entitled The New People of the King, and it 
is a handbook on the Book of Acts. The scholar’s 
volume is not priced; the teacher’s book is 
7s. 6d. net and the publishers are the Epworth 
Press, and the author is Dr. H. F. Mathews. 

Both volumes are quite excellent, as indeed one 
would expect from Dr. Mathews. ‘The scholar’s 
book contains an excellently set out lesson, followed 
by Bible Work, Memory Work, Things to Talk 
About, and Things to Do. It is enriched by 
excellent maps and time charts on the inside covers, 
and by not-so-good illustrations throughout the 
body of the text. The teacher’s book gives the 
extra material which the teacher needs, and its 
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value is enhanced by a small but well-chosen 
bibliography of works for further study. 

These volumes are thoroughly up-to-date ; 
they know the latest literature ; they never dodge 
the problems; and they respect the pupil and 
never talk down to him. They are of first-class 
value and should be known to all teachers of 
Religious Instruction both in day school and in 
Sunday school, and to all interested in Bible 
Study. 


Dr. R. C. Dentan of General Theological Semin- 
ary, who, some years ago, wrote a Preface to Old 
Testament Theology which many think received 
less than due attention, has taken up the task 
again, but this time on a broader base and in 
a simpler form. The Design of the Scriptures 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York; $5.00 net) is 
written to demonstrate and illustrate the con- 
sistency and unity of the thought of the Bible. He 
treats the Bible as it stands, as a finished product, 
leaving aside, but not wholly ignoring, questions of 
historical development. The pattern of the book 
owes something to the author’s earlier work and 
the argument for the three-fold division—History, 
Doctrine, Life—is quietly but convincingly made. 
The three parts, each of twenty-six chapters, deal, 
respectively, with the story of God’s people and 
His dealings with them ; with the body of convic- 
tions and assertions about God founded on the 
story ; and with the distinctive manner of living 
and piety issuing therefrom. Each chapter is 
headed with references to well-chosen and signi- 
ficant passages from both Testaments, and devoted 
to the exposition of these to build up the theme. 
Chapter titles are simple, relevant, useful; and 
the exposition clear, pointed, informed by sound 
critical judgment. Dr. Dentan does not claim that 
this is the only way of studying and understanding 
the Bible, but he proves it one way, and that a 
good one. One value to note is that the reader 
cannot skip the Bible passages, unless he already 
knows them by heart. The understanding of this 
commentary requires the reading of the text. Thus 
we are provided with not a substitute for Bible 
reading but a means to it and a valuable method 
of understanding. There may be parts where the 
selection of passages bringing Old and New Testa- 
ments together seems a little strained. Not all will 
agree with every detail of exposition. These are 
small faults in a book to be commended very 
highly, and not least because of what it does to 
bring the Bible alive to the reader of 1961. 


To talk briefly and compellingly to adolescents 
about religion is one of the most difficult tasks 
the youth leader has to face. Talking to Youth 
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Sunday School Union; 8s. 
forty-five brief talks which skilfully lead from th 
topical interests of the teenager to the truths o 
the Christian faith. A book which the club leade: 
could readily adapt to his own situation. 


The Journal of Ecclesiastical History, edited by 
Professor C. W. Dugmore with the help of : 
strong and representative Advisory Committe: 
began its twelfth volume in April under a nev 
publisher—Messrs. Thomas Nelson and _ Sons 
Edinburgh. Reviews of books occupy a largs 
portion of the present issue, but there are also siz 
major articles, ranging in time from ‘ The Origi 
of the Anaphora of the Liturgy of St. Basil’ + 
Blomfield and Peel: ‘A Study in Co-operation 
between Church and State, 1841-1846’. x 
when learned journals have a struggle for existens 
we wish this one an increasing support for 
valuable work. The annual subscription is 30) 
post free, and the price to non-subscribers is 183) 


a copy. 


We greatly welcome the publication of the lat 
Principal John Baillie’s Invitation to Pilgrimag: 
as a Pelican Book (Penguin Books; 3s. 6d. net}. 


Twelve Reformation Heroes, by Mr. G. - 
Neilson (Pickering and Inglis; 4s. 6d. net) 
consists of brief biographies of reformers fro 
John Wycliffe to John Knox, including Luther 
Zwingli, Calvin, Tyndale and Latimer. It wouic 
be a suitable prize for Senior Sunday Scho 
pupils, giving them a sense of the thrill of Christia 
witness. 


An unusual book, which will appeal to thos 
interested in literature, is Professor R. M. Frye’: 
God, Man and Satan (Princeton University Pres: 
and Oxford University Press ; 30s. net). Professo: 
Frye takes two great classics of Christian literatur 
—FParadise Lost and The Pilgrim’s Progress—ana 
proceeds to explore their imaginative symbolism 
He traces the relations between these literary 
works and the writings of Protestant theologians- 
not only Luther and Calvin, but many modern: 
as well. The result is to illuminate both thé 
literary and the theological works. The criticism 
which one would wish to make of this book ha¢ 
nothing to do with the author: the price is too high 
for a volume of only a hundred and eighty pages: 


Miss Margaret Avery is regarded by many 
teachers as the most helpful of all writers on 
Religious Education for both day school and 
Sunday school. Her latest book, in the popula 
Pathfinder Series, is a short commentary—Thi 


\Gospel of St. Luke (Religious Education Press ; 
jboards 7s. 6d., limp 6s. 6d. net). The writing is, 
“as always, clear and interesting, but it is dis- 
appointing that a Scripture specialist of Miss 
#Avery’s quality has not tackled some of the teach- 
jimg problems involved, for example, in the 
/Annunciation and Birth stories. 


| It must have been a labour of love for Mr. Ian G. 
Lindsay, O.B.E., to write The Scottish Parish Kirk 
4(St. Andrew Press ; 16s. net). Writing as an archi- 
‘tect, but with a firm grasp of the general historical 
jand ecclesiastical background, he traces his subject 
from the twelfth century to the present day. The 
atrative is lively, all the more so since some hoary 
@misconceptions have to be gently but firmly set 
aside. 
There are misprints on p. 36; and the ‘ Greek ’ 
Thomson churches in Glasgow at Caiedonia Road, 
"St. Vincent Street and Queen’s Park were United 
6Presbyterian, not Free Churches. The first was 
Sopened in 1857 and the third in 1869. The book, 
wwhich is embellished with fifteen excellent photo- 
&graphic plates, may be warmly commended. 


| It is a matter of the very greatest interest to 
» people far beyond the boundaries of the Salvation 
»Army to have in their hands a wisely chosen 
iselection of the writings of William Booth. We 
have such a book in The Founder Speaks Again, a 
selection of the writings of William Booth, chosen 
jand arranged by Mr. Cyril J. Barnes (Salvationist 
i Publishing and Supplies; 8s. 6d. net). The book 
! has five sections—Of the Christian Life, Of the 
i Salvation Soldier, Of the Christian Home, Of his 
| Life and Ambitions, Of Many Other Matters. 

: Religion as the Salvation Army sees it is summed 
/up in the ‘ three points of the Salvation Charter ’ : 
| (2) A definite and present-time sense of the favour 
»of God, through Jesus Christ. (2) A godly life, 
“resulting from the regeneration of the heart by 
the power of the Holy Ghost. (3) A heart con- 
) trolled by the love of God and moved to the 
ie interests of mankind. That is indeed 


-nobly said. 

There is sound, simple and direct teaching in 
) every one of these sections and, in particular, in 
\the section entitled ‘Of the Christian Home’. 
Seldom can so much straight-spoken and excellent 
-advice on the choice of the partner in a marriage, 
) on the way in which a home should be run, on the 
| bringing up of children, on the relationship of 
| husband and wife have been gathered together 
_in so short a space. We could well do with this 
section published as a separate booklet. 

It may well be that the essence of William 
Booth’s life and work is summed up in the very 
_ last sentences of the very last speech that he made 
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in the Royal Albert Hall on gth May, 1912: 
“While women weep, as they do now, I’ll fight; 
while little children go hungry, as they do now, I’ll 
fight ; while men go to prison, in and out, in and 
out, as they do now, I'll fight; while there is a 
drunkard left, while there is a poor lost girl upon 
the streets, while there remains one dark soul 
without the light of God, I’ll fight—I’ll fight to 
the very end!’ There speaks the soldier of Christ. 
We hope that this book will reach a wide public 
in every denomination. 


“Take and Read’, by the Rev. E. H. Robertson 
(S.C.M.; 8s. 6d. net), is sub-titled A Gwide to 
Group Bible Study, and an excellent guide it is. 
This is a really practical book. It has four 
chapters—‘ Really Effective Bible Study ’, ‘ How 
to Begin a Bible Study Group’, ‘ Bible Study 
Groups in Action ’, ‘ Choosing a Book to Study ’. 
Mr. Robertson lays down three rules for Bible 
study. 

(1) It should be at considerable depth. All the 
resources of scholarship must be used. Of any 
passage three questions must be asked: What 
happened ? What does it mean? Why did the 
writer give us this passage out of all the things 
he might have given? (2) It must be related to 
the situation in which the people find themselves. 
The question in regard to the passage must be, 
not only, ‘ What does it mean ?’ but also, ‘ What 
does it mean to me?’ (3) Bible Study is at its 
best when it is group thinking. To study with 
books gives instruction; to study with people 
gives encounter. 

This book not only gives advice, it also demon- 
strates most effectively how Bible Study should 
be done by actually using certain Biblical passages. 
It tells us of methods and experiments in regard 
to Bible Study from many lands. In regard to 
Scotland it is not quite accurate. Very rightly, 
it praises the Iona Community Movement. It 
says of the Iona Community: ‘It has sent an 
army of young ministers into the parishes of 
Scotland, particularly the industrial parishes, 
with a new determination to reconcile the Scots 
to their Church again.’ To speak of ‘an army ’ of 
young ministers is quite inaccurate. The Iona 
Community has never been strong in numbers ; 
in fact its numbers are very few. It has sent out 
not an army, but a chosen few, who have had an 
influence for good far beyond their very small 
numbers. The trouble about this is that when a 
section of a book is not accurate where you can 
check it, you wonder if it is accurate where you 
cannot check it. 

However that may be, this is a book which 
any one who seeks to initiate and to carry out 
effective Bible Study cannot and must not neglect. 
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Contributions and Comments 


George Johnstone Jeffrey 


THE late Very Reverend George Johnstone 
Jeffrey, D.D., Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland in 1952, whose memory 
will be long and gratefully cherished by many, 
exercised a ministry through the printed word in 
which the readers of THE Expository TIMES 
shared and from which they must have gained, 
among other things, an impression of him, since 
in his sermons, as in every aspect of his life and 
work, he revealed something of himself. 

The devotional and intellectual strands, so 
sensitively interwoven, in everything that came 
from his pen spoke clearly of one who tended 
carefully his own altar fire and, loving God with 
his deeply spiritual mind, sought, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, to discern spiritual 
things. His high conception of the preacher’s 
office and the necessity he felt laid upon him to 
fulfil it worthily were reflected even in the form 
and diction of his sermons. His words were care- 
fully chosen, his illustrations equally so; while 
his quotations, culled from the works of scholars 
in many fields of knowledge, were invariably apt. 
If he wrote searchingly, as he frequently did, it 
was as one who had submitted himself to the 
self-examination in which he encouraged others 
to engage; and always his motive for writing so 
was that he might awaken, or deepen, the sense 
of all men’s dependence upon the goodness and 
mercy of God whose grace was to him himself a 
source of endless wonder. 

From first to last, as the titles of his published 
volumes testify—Christian Intimacies, Christian 


Recent Foreign Theology 


The Epistle to the Galatians. A brief Com- 
mentary in French on the Epistle to the Galatians 
has been written by A. Péry.1 The Introduction is 
short, but is of interest because the author claims 
to be able to decide with ‘a certainty that seems 
sufficient ’ in favour of the North Galatian theory 
of the destination of the letter. The Commentary 
is of the verse by verse kind, but the full Biblical 
text is not printed. It offers a useful exposition 
of the thought of the Apostle, without technical 
discussions which would limit its value for the wide 
circle of readers for whom it appears to be designed. 

1 L’Epitve aux Galates [1959]. Delachaux et Niestlé, 
Neuchatel ; Swiss Fr. 2.75. 
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Resources, This Grace Wherein We Stand—he was 
concerned with the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith and their relevance to every need of the 
human heart of which, entrusted with and con- 
stantly exercising the pastoral oversight of 
congregations, he had a deep, intimate knowledge 4 

Lacking he may have been in the indefinabie 
qualities which enable some to attract and hol 
the attention of crowds, but that he ministered +a 
many to their spiritual enrichment is beyond 
doubt. 

As McNeill Fraser Lecturer in Homiletics in 
Trinity College, Glasgow, he shared with students 
in training for the ministry of the Church ef 
Scotland, to their great profit, his rich and varied 
experience and his insights into the gospel it wasi 
the supreme joy of his life to proclaim. 

If many had reason to esteem Dr. Jeffrey fe 
his work’s sake, there were many who esteemed 
him equally for his own and for his friendships’ 
sake: young ministers to whom he gave wis 
counsel and guidance ; older colleagues who kne‘% 
him as a trusted confidant; Sunday Schow 
teachers for whom for many years he prepared 
notes on lessons, at whose Conferences he was 
frequently chairman and speaker, and whose dis 
cussions he enlivened not only with wisdom but 
with wit. 

We give thanks upon every remembrance cf 
this true man of God who combined in himself! 
so many attractive qualities and in whom, as the 
years passed, the fruits of the Spirit were increas 
ingly seen. 

RopERIcK BETHUNE 

Edinburgh 


Hebrew Thought. A small book by C. 
Tresmontant, written in French, has been trans 
lated into English and published in Belgium 
Its publishers describe it as an analysis of the; 
metaphysical structure of the Bible.2 The authoz 
seeks to set Biblical thought beside Greek and! 
modern philosophy, and references to ancient and 
modern philosophers, and especially to Bergson,’ 
to whom the author acknowledges his especial 
indebtedness, abound. Within the Bible there isi 
no systematic philosophy. The ancient Hebrew 
conceived of wisdom in practical terms, and such 

2 A Study of Hebrew Thought [1960]. Desclée et Cie, 
Tournai; Belgian Fr. 150. 


jphilosophy as can be found in the Bible is estab- 
4ished by affirmation rather than by argument. 
Yet implicit in the thought of Hebrew writers was 
Be view of the nature of reality and of man, which 
@lresmontant seeks to analyse. His study is 
Wiivided into three parts: Creation and the 
#oreated, Biblical Anthropology, and Understand- 
jug. There is an introduction to the book by 
1). M. Oesterreicher, in which will be found some 
sbriticisms of the author’s positions, coupled with 
warm appreciation of the book as a whole, and the 
“mprimatur carries the explicit statement that it 
“jloes not imply agreement with all the statements 
jand opinions of the author. Occasionally the 
S}eader may blink at the theological implications 
fof such a statement as that at the creation of man 
sod was faced with a metaphysical problem. Yet 
/2ae will find much that will reward his patient 
teading of this book. 
" The Mystery of Redemption. From the same 
“press there is a short work on the doctrine of the 
sAtonement, from the pen of L. Richard.1' In an 
Pearlier form this work appeared in 1932 under 
janother title. It briefly reviews the thought of 
redemption in the Old Testament, particularly as 
reflected in the sacrificial cultus and in the 
messianic passages, the teaching of the New 
‘Testament as reflected in the Synoptics, Paul and 
tthe Johannine writings, and then the views of the 
i Fathers, the Scholastics, Protestants, the Council 
‘of Trent and post-Tridentine writers, with the 
Hilast third of the book devoted to the author’s own 
views on the questions discussed. The chief 
tdefect of the work, despite much that is excellent, 
vis that it attempts too much in too little compass. 
iThus, the section on Protestantism occupies less 
sthan twenty pages, devoted to Luther (with one 
: page for Calvin), Socinianism, Grotius, Liberal 
Protestantism, and a page on the revival of 
) Protestant orthodoxy. It is to be regretted that 
the author died suddenly while the work was in 
the press. 


6 


_ The Christian Mission to the Gentiles. A study 
‘of the eschatology of the Synoptic Gospels, with 
special reference to the place of the mission to 
the Gentiles in the thought of Jesus, comes from 
ithe pen of D. Bosch.? He briefly looks at the 
thought of mission and eschatology in the Old 
'Testament and the Gentiles in the eschatology 
of Judaism, before coming to his careful and 
1 Le Mystéve de la Rédemption [1959]. Desclée et Cie, 
Tournai. 
‘ 2 Die Heidenmission in der Zukunftsschau Jesu. 
‘Abhandlungen zur Theologie des A. und N. Testaments, 
'No. 36 [1959]. Zwingli Verlag, Zurich; Swiss Fr. 
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thorough examination of the Synoptic material. 
It may be observed in passing that the author 
notes that Jesus based Himself on the Old Testa- 
ment and not on Jewish exegesis, and the Dead 
Sea Scrolls are scarcely mentioned in the present 
study. This is a pleasant change from some 
recent pronouncements on the Scrolls. The 
contrast between the slight place the mission to 
the Gentiles has in the Old Testament, and the 
considerable place it has in the New, is traced to 
Jesus Himself. Dr. Bosch accepts the authenticity 
of the closing verses of the First Gospel, and 
attaches himself to the many scholars who hold 
that Jesus thought of Himself in terms of the 
Suffering Servant. The author has given us a 
learned and valuable monograph, whose docu- 
mentation alone would make it indispensable to 
other students of the question. 


Christian Pedagogy. A small work in French 
deals with the principles and methods of Christian 
education. The author, F. Delforge, argues that 
the end of Christian education is more than the 
dissemination of Biblical or theological knowledge ; 
it is the leading of the child to God in Christ. In 
theory this would be widely agreed, but in practice 
the end is often lost sight of, or where it is not, the 
child is forced rather than led. In the present 
book, the author stresses the respect that is due 
to the child, and the necessity not to press the 
child unduly. He faces problems which must 
always confront the educator, such as what to do 
with the Old Testament. Here he recognizes the 
difficulties, but holds that the judicious teaching 
of the Old Testament is the pledge of our respect 
for the unity of the Biblical revelation. 


Introduction to the Psalter. A short Introduc- 
tion to the Psalms comes from the pen of G. 
Pidoux.4 The author writes simply and attrac- 
tively, without the trappings of erudition, but he 
has a full acquaintance with the work of modern 
scholarship, and particularly with the work of 
Gunkel and Mowinckel. The chapters, which are 
liberally supplied with extracts from the Biblical 
text, deal with the various types of the psalms, 
or with special problems which they raise. Much 
recent study has been on the place of the Psalter 
in the cultus, and in line with this Pidoux links 
the language of the psalms with the cultus, and 
recognizes the pre-exilic origin of many of them. 


H. H. RowLry 
Manchester 


3 Pour une éducation chrétienne active [1958]. Dela- 
chaux et Niestlé, Neuchatel and Paris ; Swiss Fr. 6.50. 
\ * Du portique a Vautel [1959]. Delachaux et Niestlé, 
-“ Neuchatel and Paris ; Swiss Fr. 5.00. 
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Entre Nous 


The Consecrated Cobbler 


William Paton once said that ‘ the missionary 
movement had not yet caught up with William 
Carey’. Carey was born in 1761 and to mark the 
bicentenary of his birth Mr. J. B. Middlebrook 
has produced a short but fascinating study of 
him—Wiulliam Carey (Carey-Kingsgate Press ; 
5s. net). 

Few men ever did such a day’s work as Carey, 
and he did it with a kind of unstoppable persever- 
ance. ‘I can plod’, he said, ‘I can persevere in 
any definite pursuit. To this I owe everything.’ 
“Few people know what may be done’, he said, 
‘till they try, and persevere in what they under- 
take.’ 

He was a humble man. ‘If God used me’, he 
said, ‘no one need despair.’ He began life as a 
cobbler, and Sidney Smith dismissed him as ‘ the 
consecrated cobbler’. He did not forget his 
humble beginning when he was a world-famous 
scholar. ‘Let me see, Mr. Carey’, said a high- 
ranking snob in India, ‘ were you not once a shoe- 
maker?’ ‘No, sir’, said Carey, ‘ only a cobbler.’ 

He was by no means a religious young man, 
and the world owes William Carey to a fellow- 
apprentice called John Warr who pestered him 
into accompanying him to a meeting-house. 
When Carey began his ministry he was haunted 
by the thought of the regions beyond. On the 
wall of his room there was an immense map of the 
world, which he himself had made. His early 
efforts to awaken people met with grim dis- 
couragement. In Northampton in 1786 he was 
told to sit down and let God convert the heathen 
when He would, and he was dismissed by an older 
minister as ‘a miserable enthusiast ’. 

But it was that year in Nottingham that he 
preached his ‘ deathless sermon ’ on Is 542-8 with 
its clarion call to 


Expect great things from God, 
Attempt great things for God. 


At last he moved a group of like-minded young 
men to action, chief of whom was Andrew Fuller. 
India was chosen; {£130 was the total capital 
available. ‘We saw’, said Andrew Fuller, ‘that 
there was a gold mine in India, and that it was as 
deep as the centre of the earth. We asked, Who 
will venture to explore it? I will venture to go 
down, replied Carey, but remember you must 
hold the ropes.’ So Carey went and at home his 
friends ‘ held the ropes ’. 
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Of all amazing things about Carey the mosi 
amazing was his gift for languages. He volt us 
of a day in his life. He rose before 6 a.m.; reac 
a chapter in Hebrew; conducted prayers; inh 
Bengali; read a portion of the Scripture “i 
Hindustani; after breakfast did some translating 
from Sanskrit, and read a little Persian with 
munshi; after dinner translated part of Matthew 
into Sanskrit; at 6 p.m. sat down with a pundi 
to learn Telinga; and in the evening went 
with translating Ezekiel into Bengali. It was 
said of him that ‘he wore out three pundits in 
day’. He translated the whole Bible into Bengai! 
Oriya, Hindi, Marathi, and Sanskrit. He set up 
his famous printing press and cut the first wooder) 
type with his own hands. This is the man wha 
said to his friend Ryland that ‘indolence was his 
prevailing sin’, and to Fuller that he had ‘ some, 
thing of a lethargic disease’! Judged by any 
standards but his own, he toiled like Hercules: 
He became the Professor of Bengali, Sanskrit: 
and Marathi at Fort William College. 

He never preached hell-fire and hardly evex 
mentioned it. ‘I have a strong persuasion’, lh 
said, ‘ that the doctrine of a dying Saviour wouid 
under the Holy Spirit’s influence melt their hearts. ; 

Carey had his troubles. His first marriage was 
unhappy because his wife was mentally uni 
balanced. The Church at home in the end parte 
company with him and at least to some exten’ 
misunderstood him, for preaching the gospe 
meant so many things to him. He never onc« 
came home on furlough. 

He died full of years and Hetiotad To him 
Christ was everything. He said of his own dis: 
tinguished son Felix that ‘he shrivelled to an 
ambassador’! Once when he met Duff, the 
Scottish missionary, he said to him: ‘ Mr. Dufff 
you have been speaking about Dr. Carey, D 
Carey. When I am gone say nothing about D 
Carey—speak about Dr. Carey’s Saviour.’ 
spoke the man. 

He who reads this book—and may many reac 
it—will think not of the greatness of Negi. buy 
of the greatness of Jesus Christ. 


WILLIAM BARCLAY 
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